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A Family Picture Gallery. 


No lofty dome or architrave, 
No frames of brass or gold, 

Hang on the walls where silence reigns, 
While pictured tales are told ; 

There’s “ Baby” clad in swaddling robes, 
There's Joe and Sue and Jim, 

In holiday and football guise, 
And Bessie in the swim.” 


There are “living pictures”’ full a score, 
Of ** Puss’”’ and Bell and Ned, 

All bringing tenderest memories 
Of the living or the dead, 

The toilet stand is crowded full, 
The walls about are bright, 

With pictured faces near and dear, 
Painted in love and light. 


In the group a dear companion, 
Through many months and years, 
With an angel face of brightness, 
That always helps and cheers ; 
There’s the features of a lovely lad, 
Whose words are with us still, 
Who ended life’s short journey 
With a full soul of good will. 


There's photographs of old and young, 
There's groups of growing days, 
There's pictures of the loved and lost, 
Of loving words and ways ; 
There are different generations, 
Now in everlasting rest, 
Where they in peace rest quietly, 
In regions of the blest. 


There’s the aged sire and matron, 
There are those of, blooming youth, 
There's the maid of life-long service, 
Whose years are told in truth ; 
There's one who was a maiden fair, 
In early years long gone, 
In after days a mother dear, 
To another life passed on. 


Oh, the private picture gallery, 
Where memories cluster deep, 
Where all we have of life and love, 
Of those now gone to sleep. 
Do I wake at lonely midnight’s hour ? 
While I court the god of sleep ? 
Do I think of all that’s past and gone ? 
Dol? yes, I weep. 


Weep tears of joy and gladness, 

With sobs of grief and pain, 
And the soul finds relief* only, 

In tears like summer rain, 
While a looker-on inquireth, 

If somebody's friends are dead, 
But the answer never cometh, 


And the words are never said. 


Oh, the prayer of a pleading heart is, 
That a God of mercy may 
Look down on the picture gallery 
Of those who have passed away, 
And those who are still with us, 
.At morn, at noon and even, 
With blessings to insure them, 
A home in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 


Fer Every-day Service in the Home. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE PAPERS, FRESHLY CONSIDERED 
AND CAREFULLY PREPARED BY 


MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 


TITLES AND TREATMENT: 


(1.) Home Culture and Refinement. 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parerts and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors. 

(3) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4.) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather- 
ings. 

(5.) Dinners, Teas, and Balls; dress for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

(6 ) Courtesies of Host, Hostess, and Guests. 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(11.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Cards and 
Introductions. 

(12.) . Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel; Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs. 


CHAPTER XII. 


INCE life’s exigencies have 
compelled self-supporting 
women to invade all profes- 
sions and occupations, so- 
cial customs have under- 
gone great changes. In fact, 
were it not for the good 
morals, good sense and good 
taste of our country people, 
there would result chaos and 
degeneracy. . Girls of eight- 
een, experts in stenography 
and typewriting, are em- 

ployed in offices where they are thrown exclusively 
into the society of men. From morning until nearly 
dark they are in the presence of all sorts and condi- 
tions of the sterner sex. Panoplied with innocence 
and morality they go about their work unscathed, and 
often gravitate like these other home-shielded girls 
imto happy marriages and become domestic, as all 
true women would be glad to do. This tells its own 
story ef the innate divinity within the soul, of the 
chivalry of manhood, and the elevation of womanhood. 

True, the maiden is often shallow, frivolous, care- 
less and ease-loving. What would you with one 
bound down to machine work? In what other coun- 
try would such girls be self-respecting while self- 
supporting? 

The well-bred stenographer and typewriter will 
neither sink her womanhood nor unduly emphasize 


it. Even the smallest mite of humanity can present 
to her employer a dignity that commands respect. 
Before she presents it, however, she must feel it. A 
demeanor courteous but never familiar, punctuality, 
thoroughness, industry, attention to details, a willing- 
ness, in hurried days, to work over hours, an interest 
in the work, these things are demanded of all em- 
ployeés, both male and female. Duty is sexless. 

But that young person makes a grave mistake who 
requires special indulgencies because she is a woman. 
The laws of service are inexorable. If one be ill or 
overworked, a humane employer will give due con- 
sideration. To ply feminine arts and wiles, to take 
offence at orders given with off-hand promptness, to 
assume freedom and lounge about, chat, giggle, weep, 
or become hysterical at contretemps, to lose self-con- 
trol and grow pettish, these things characterize the 
girl who is unfit to enter a business office. She is 
there to help, not to put on airs or to appeal to court- 
esy or presume upon good looks. 

In truth, much witticism has been spent upon the 
pretty typewriter, a witticism that has taken the place 
of that formerly bestowed upon the mother-in-law. 
Both are overdone 

The office maiden’s clothing ought invariably to be 
neat and plain. Furbelows, frippery, chains, bangles 
and other jewelry have their place, but that is not in 
a business office. A street costume and a serviceable 
hat will be becoming rather than more pretentious 
attire. A rainy-day suit with the scant skirt quite 
short is “fetching” on a young person. It is also 
handy, neat and healthful. 

The office maiden greets her employer upon en- 
trance and expects a good-day in return. He may 
sit with hat upon his head and his feet upon his desk, 
smoking a cigar. If she be refined it will not be a 
pleasant sight. Butshecannot helpit. Shecan and 
should help it at once, if he dares use familiarity in 
manner or language. “I am not here for that pur- 
pose, sir!” if a look of surprise and distance is not 
enough, wil] set her right. 

In exceptional cases only, among persons of low 
development, will such instances occur. Generally 
women are treated as ladies should be. If one lowers 
herself, she may expect a certain class to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Usually, unless in the press of business, there 
should be no going out to lunch with the employer. 
Nor should she, in intervals, inform him concerning 
her private life and her family. There is neces- 
sarily no community of interest between them, save 
the tie of a common humanity. Let her reserve 
conversation for friends. Even if he be of age, 
dignity and character, her demeanor should be 
marked by a certain distance. And for that he will 
only respect her the more. 

On the part of the employer much might be said. 
Usually he compensates her for her work below what 
he would pay a man for equal service. Pity it is, it is 
true the world has not yet grown to a sense of justice. 
It is said that woman is more inconsistent than man. 
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Perhaps. Yet nothing can manifest more incon- 
sistency than for him to show exaggerated personal 
courtesy to a woman whom he employs at half price. 

In time things will right themselves. Meanwhile, 
as the laws governing the etiquette of the business 
woman are yet unwritten, she will unconsciously 
show whether she be a lady or only have the name 
of one. 

A marked feature of social life, is the introduction 
of the bicycle. In riding the wheel, etiquette is 
hardly formulated. A craze for this species of ac- 
tivity has not sufficiently subsided to permit judicious 
judgment. A scorcher of either sex, is simply detest- 
able. No woman of good sense will practice scorch- 
ing. Neither will she offend the law by riding on the 
sidewalk, or donning an immodest costume, or make 
new acquaintances while on her wheel. 

A species of freedom, a sense of exultation, a 
triumph of mind over matter, are amongst the happy 
results of this splendid exercise. It has come as a 
boon to the health and spirits of indoor women. 
That the rising generation will show the good results 
of it we cannot doubt. 

But, every innovation at first goes beyond the 
normal and healthful standard. One becomes intoxi- 
cated with delight at the swift rush in the open, and 
forgets convention. To a certain extent that is good. 
Too long have we been mere slaves to petty rules of 
etiquette. Too much do we judge by trifles. 

But it is needless to go to the other extreme and 
throw to the winds refinement and good breeding, 
simply because one is on a wheel. 

Objectionable intimacies have been formed be- 
tween riders whose acquaintance began in the street. 
A woman whose wheel needs attention that she can- 
not give it, may thankfully accept assistance from 
any fellow wayfarer. And shecan do it with a charm- 
ing frank courtesy that has nothing to warrant a con- 
tinuance of the acquaintance. 

To the ease and freedom and healthfulness of the 
bicycle dress women owe an immeasurable debt of 
gratitude. To no one or two improvements in living 
do we owe so much. The loose, uncorseted waist, 
the abbreviated skirt, are such a relief tous. They 
open a new outlook by the energy and vigor fostered 
by their use. 

Yet, shall I shock some wise dame in saying that, 
in many ways, the full, divided skirt is more modest 
as well as more convenient, than the usual short skirt ? 
When properly fitted and full enough, it scarcely 
shows that it is divided. When on the wheel the 
rider’s form is far more strongly outlined in the single 
skirt than in the divided. Against the wind the 
former is ugly enough. It shows the motion of the 
limbs altogether too palpably. The objection to the 
division comes merely from habit. And habit makes 
the more immodest seem right in other instances 
than this. Physicians and people of all classes who 
are capable of judging of things as they are, irre- 
spective of custom, will bear me out in this. I ex- 
pect to see the day when the cycling woman will wear 


the divided skirt as a matter of fashion. It will be 
full, prettily made, comfortable and becoming. It 
will also be used in country jaunts and mountain 
climbing. For these it will be as appropriate as ‘rains 
for full dress and a skirt clearing the ground for 
the street. 

Because she is a woman the cycler will usurp no 
privileges denied to men. In overtaking a vehicle 
she will pass to the left, when meeting one, to the 
right. She will keep in order bell and lamp, and 
learn to manage her own box of tools. She will not 
undertake century runs with her big brothers. She 
will refuse to lengthen her cycling suit, knowing that 
a long skirt is as dangerous as it is ungraceful. A 
knickerbocker suit under the skirt, is a necessity. 
A bonnet is entirely out of place on the rider’s head, 
and so is a trimmed hat, or anything that flutters and 
catches the wind. The entire dress should be trim 
and taut, with little ornamentation or brilliant color. 

Even more remarkable than the growth of cycling, 
is that of woman’s clubs. It is a lethargic com- 
munity where no woman has arisen to say to her 
sisters, ‘‘Come, let us, like the others, see what 
associated work can do.” 

In each, the aim and manner of conducting meet- 
ings, differs from all others. Yet certain definite 
rules obtain everywhere. . 

And first, let us confess, regretfully but not hope- 
lessly, that feminine training, so far, has not in- 
cluded the virtue of punctuality and silence, when 
silence should prevail. 

If the hour of meeting is fixed at two o’clock, it will 


“be a half hour later. before the majority of members 


arrive. With no particular reason why the delay should 
occur, occur it does. At all functions women are apt 
to be late. When there is business to transact or 
an interesting program, such habits are deplorable. 

Among the older clubs, members usually are 
trained to be on hand at the appointed hour. Yet 
even then there are always the slothful. 

If such persons could only appreciate the annoy- 
ance and irritation of the presiding officer and the 
member who is speaking or reading, she would take 
care not to offend a second time. It is no light thing 
to break up the continuity of thought and distract 
attention. To a sensitive person it comes like a 
blow in the face. It is all the worse that dilatoriness 
is usually a habit, not a necessity. 

To a musician the interruption is worse than to any 
other one who seeks to interest an audience. 

The second breach of good manners is to whisper 
or talk to one’s neighbors when another is speaking, 
playing, or singing. So much has been said on this 
point that repetition ought to be needless. Yet in 
no other respect do even well-bred women, so-styled, 
offend, as in this. From this breach of courtesy 
musicians suffer tortures. 

One of the great benefits to be derived. from 
woman’s clubs, is that training in self-control and 
respect for the feelings of others, that shall make 
such lapses impossible. In truth, that is one of the 
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objects of living—the training we are to acquire. 
And, much of it is based upon the golden rule. To 
practice that is to be fit for any society. With it 
shall be such exquisite sense of what is due to others, 
as to bring out the finest flowering of which human 
nature is capable. 

It is also courtesy to address the presiding officer 
as “Madam President,” and wait for her recognition 
before speaking. Then the speaker should rise 
before uttering a word. It is unpardonable if she 
breaks into another speaker, or addresses the presi- 
dent by name or turns to any other member while 
speaking. 

All these things are, of course, understood and 
obeyed by the person who understands anything of 
parliamentary rules. But few club members are parlia- 
mentarians. Even if not, they should show due 
courtesy to officers and fellow members. 

Impartiality in the treatment of all fellow members, 
is a sign of good breeding in club work. It is a 
great advance to break up personal prejudice and be 
companionable with those whom one does not par- 
ticularly fancy. And this expansion of nature, this 
enlargement of the fraternal horizon, is one of the 
benefits of the clubs of to-day. 

To critically read Ibsen and Browning, or study 
the life and times of the “ merry monarch,” counts 
but little, after all, in the play of life. Without these 
studies one can be cultured, though, indeed, history 
and literature are among the aids of culture. 

But a higher, more uplifting, more practical and 
Christianizing culture is fostered by a sympathetic 
understanding of our fellows. To hold one’s self 
aloof, to criticise and suspect and wait to know the 


exact social and financial status of one’s neighbors, 


is a belittling and narrowing state of mind. It savors 
more of paganism than Christianity. In truth real 
pagans, so styled, are sometimes larger and sweeter 
of nature, because less limited by convention and 
worldliness, than those who would proselyte them. 

It must be confessed that, by their restricted lives, 
women are usually more given than men to unreason- 
ing prejudices. From petty incidents and superficial 
reasons they judge and misjudge. And no narrow- 
minded person can be that vara avis, “a perfect 
lady.” The more one comprehends of the iufluences 
of heredity and environment, of weakness and temp- 
tation, of struggle and aspiration, that are involved 
in that complex organism termed human nature, the 
sweeter and tenderer will grow one’s charity. 

Of all things that foster the social graces, charity 
is chiefest. Not that which busies itself in sending 
warming pans to India and ice to the Esquimaux. 
Nor that which says in effect, ‘I am holier than 
thou, and | prove it by supercilious kindness.” But 
that which tries to understand the other, and realizes 
that under certain conditions the two natures might 
be exchanged. 

From their broader fields of activity and multiplex 
experiences, men are apt to be more tolerant than 
their wives and sisters. It is, however, good to 


believe that in the interchange and fellowship among 
women, which modern life is bringing about, we shall 
all grow as we ought. And that without one jot of 
abatement of a high ideal standard towards which 
women will continue to work most strenuously. 

Through the exigencies of life there will come a 
thousand occurrences for which there can be given 
no precedent or rule. 

In such cases it remains with the good sense, the 
innate dignity and, above all, with the good feel- 
ing of the one thus placed on trial, to know just 
what to do. 

If at heart she be a lady—and not a conven- 
tionalized pagan—she will intuitively resume her 
composure and be guilty of no disastrous breach of 
the social graces. 

Self-reverence, respect for others, sweet womanly 
kindliness, these shall set their seal upon her brow 
and surround her with an atmosphere that will awe 
the presuming and encourage the humble. And this 
shall be true, though she be reared in a cabin or in 
a palace. 
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A VICTIM OF RHYME. 


She was a maiden young and fair 
And he a bachelor grey, 

And they wrote a sketch together 
In the old familiar way. 

“ Bachelor’s wives” he took for his theme, 

And “ Olid Maid’s Children” she, 

And together they wrought a wondrous scheme, 
Of the world as it ought to be. 


With flowers of fancy unspoiled by fact, 
And a stock of theories new, 

Of model matron and pattern child, 
A picture fair they drew. 

They compared the sketches, each with each, 
But the maid wore a puzzled frown ;— 

For her eyes were as blue as summer skies, 
But his “ Model wife’s ” were brown. 


Now the bachelor loved the maiden well 
As the dullest wit might see, 

And he truly meant that his model wife 
A picture of her should be. 

But he wrote in rhyme, alas,—ah me, 
And he spoke of “ Virtue’s crown,” 

And the sort of eyes to complete the rhyme, 
Could never be blue,—but brown. 

The maiden was slender, tall and fair ; 
Her hair was of auburn hue, 

And he thought of it oft as a floating cloud, 
With the sunlight drifting through ;— 

In fancy he called it a glittering sheen— 
A halo about her head ; 

When it came to rhyme, in his own despite, 
He was forced to call it—red! 


Alas for the bachelor old and grey! 
When he sought excuse to find, 
And remarked (in a casual sort of way), 
That love was said to be blind,— 
“T’ve heard of that notion old and worn,” 


Quoth the maiden with scor. i] mien ; 
“In this case though, the facts would show 
He is color-blind, I weer! 


—Helen 1. Morton. 
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WATCHING AND WAITING. 


Watching and waiting when the sun rides high, 
Waiting and watching while the world goes by. 


Watching, waiting, hoping, fearing, weary, faint, 
Voiceless, feeble-pulsing soul without word of plaint. 


Watching alone and sleepless in “ watches of the night,” 
Waiting in midnight darkness for the early morning light. 


Striving to bring together the elements of rest, 
Waiting to find the way to the regions of the blest. 


—Clark W. Bryan, 
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HOW TO MAKE 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
BY RUTH HALL. 


CHAPTER III.—TuE EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE TIMES. 


“Sense and economy must rule in a world which is made of sense 
and economy.’ Waldo Emerson 
mas) 


PUR, DOZEN years ago it was the excep- 
Y tion, outside the cities, to hire all 


one’s sewing done: now it is the 
& rule. Dressmaking used to be 
POS comparatively simple, a question 

of time and trouble and neatness. 
It is now so involving a problem, and there are so 
many still more pressing duties weighing upon the 
wearer, that there are few households not requiring 
the seamstress’ aid. The average is about one dress- 
maker to every one hundred inhabitants through- 
out our villages. Among these I never heard of one, 
however grossly incompetent, who failed to secure 
what is called “a living.” and most of them have 
more work than they can attend to. The best fitters 
are engaged ahead from three months to twelve the 
year round, This profession is one of the surest in 
existence. Foran outlay of fifty dollars, which would 
include board, any one used to the needle could take 
a course of lessons in the city on dressmaking by 
chart and measurements. She could then strike out 
almost anywhere, and be confident that good sewing 
would swiftly bring good payment wherever it was 
seen. ‘The call, outside the larger towns, for first- 
class seamstresses, at reasonable rates, has practi- 
cally no answer. 

Millinery is another trade not overcrowded, and 
requiring nice discrimination and deft fingers. It 
is still far below dressmaking, however, in its pos- 
sibilities. 

The seat of a girls’ boarding school is particularly 
well adapted as a place of business for either of these 
two sorts of work. Anyone who, to her sewing 
proper, will add mending, darning, and making over 
old clothes, will be much in demand, and peculiarly 
among a crowd of overworked girls who have notime 
to do these things for themselves. 

There are some fortunate souls who not only are 
good seamstresses, but who possess a nicety of touch 


akin to that spoken of as a requisite in a first-rate 


milliner. These people can copy patterns in lace, 
and sometimes do wonderful bits of trimming, or 
they can cover old parasols daintily, or they make 
all the multifarious and involved pieces of neck- 
gear so fashionable of late. Of course they could 
make widows’ caps. As a matter of fact it is well- 
nigh impossible to find a widow’s cap for sale any- 
where, or to hire one made except at an extortionate 
price. This may be partially accounted for by the 
fact that they are no longer commonly worn; it 
certainly cannot be from the trouble or expense of 
their construction, for the materials are cheap and 
the pattern asks only care in the handling. Many 
elderly ladies prefer to wear this headdress, even 
though it is not regarded as obligatory. She who 
could supply them could make many other nice 
articles of attire. If there was no exchange near at 
hand she could set up a show case ot her wares ina 
local dry goods shop, where they could be sold on 
a percentage. 

The extravagance of the times calls for a vast 
amount of show and some curious, underhand 
saving. Among these latter is the dealing in second- 
hand <tothing. This, especially to one skilled in reno- 
vating and making alterations, is an industry well 
recognized in England, though not so widely here. 
Society people cannot appear many times in the 
same dress. A garment, still perfectly good, or soon 
made “as good as new,” is placed in the charge of 
an agent who either sells it on a commission or buys 
it outright, and makes a subsequent profit on its dis- 
posal to another woman in another set whose every 
purpose it serves. 

A second-hand shop is another branch of this pe- 
cuniary scheme, and has its opportunities, although 
they are less than those who wish to dispose of old 
furniture often would imagine. The day of fancy 
prices for old desks and chairs and tables is far 
spent. A second-hand shop, as it commends itself 
to the plans of a beginner with only atrifle to expend 
for stock, must lie more in the line of bargains and 
of the useful than in the direction of antiques. If 
this is deemed feasible such an establishment has 
has been seen to flourish and in a dull, out-of-the- 
way village. There is no reason why further trials 
should not be equally lucrative. 

Very few women have the control of much money: 
the exceptions are, for the most part. those who are 
independent on salaries they earn. Even these are 
often cruelly embarrassed, by the want of small sums 
for immediate use. Such women don’t know what to 
do. They have a right reluctance in regard to telling 
their plight to any business acquaintance who might 
assist them at any rate with advice, and they are 


quite as unwilling to try their fortunes by an applica- * 


tion at a bank for a loan. Oftener than their elegant 
friends would imagine they desperately wish that 
there were some seemly and secret fashion of pawn- 
ing their possessions, or of obtaining the financial 
help even at the most usurious rate of interest. Ifa 
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refined woman, of unimpeachable reserve and discre- 
tion, would lend little amounts of money, she would 
have an enormous clientele among those who could 
and joyfully would pay her any demanded interest, 
or give her the best of securities. Of course, away 
from town, there is no chance of raising the needed 
amount on articles pawned and here, too, a woman 
of the right stamp could do invaluable service. She 
could act as agent for some city pawnbroker, or by 
quietly carrying on her business, make it of not less 
value to the other members of the community than 
to herself. 

As I have suggested, there is a constant effort in 
these end of the century days, to make an income do 
many things undreamed of in soberer, earlier times. 
Of a necessity much must be crowded into the back- 
ground that was once upon a time deemed essential. 
Now to her who can come forward with offers of 
help, at a rate possible to the drained finances, there 
is much to be done. The other woman—the one who 
wants assistance—knows her own needs. She sees 
that her hours have not moments enough to ac- 
complish all that lies before her. In their flight she 
is repeatedly made aware that she has not sufficient 
money to do the half that she would like. The helper 
must be of wit to manage that, by a curtailment here 
and another there, the same all-essential parade 
should be presented to the world, more ease and 
comfort secured to the money’s owner, and some part 
of the money itself fall into her pocket for what she 
has done. This may sound a trifle vague, and of 
dubious feasibility. Yet I have seen it carried out 


more than once by those who posed as almoners, as 
companions, or as housekeepers to women who were 
indeed rich, and still not in the sense in which 
Emerson once said he doubted any man’s ever being, 


“The freedom to spend.” One’s requirements in- 
crease so fast and in such proportion to one’s 
revenues that many a fretted soul finds herself pinch- 
ing and contriving, when she has ten times the 
amount to plan with, as she did in the days of com- 
parative poverty. 

If it is understood that you can engineer an enter- 
tainment, from a small luncheon to a grand ball, and 
do it far more economically than the hostess, you 
may make an employment from such talents as that 
of management—and it is a great talent—even if you 
are not a member of her household as a companion, 
orahousekeeper. Some rich women have that faculty 
of making a little go a long way. Many more have 
nothing of it, and labor besides under the disad- 
vantage of having the highest prices charged them 
for everything, by reason of their understood ability 
to pay. There is your opportunity, if you and they 
can be brought together. 

By your cunning contrivance you can set the table 
to the satisfaction of the family, or of guests, and 
save considerable sums for the head of the house. 
You can shop for her, securing bargains and looking 
up novelties in out of the way spots, as she has not 
the time nor the inclination to do. You can devise 


new pleasures for her and for her childrey ‘n the 
line of paying off social obligations, and assume the 
responsibility of them, from preparing the lists of 
those invited, to directing the invitations down to the 
conduct behind the scenes of every minutia, till the 
last light is put out, and the last flower set away in 
water to live another day. 

In England the housekeeper is so essential a 
member of the servants’ hall that she would be 
gladly imported to this country, if she were not 
beyond the pecuniary reach of most women. A con- 
fidential servant is often sighed for in vain, or an 
agent, or some one for the performance of the count- 
less disagreeable necessities that arise. All of these 
are luxuries desired in only a less degree than the 
manager, some few of whose many savings I have 
noted. The tactful, discreet person will not stop 
even at all these. She will act, perhaps, as lady’s 
maid as well, and make over old garments into novel 
and unrecognizable fashions, or so cleanse and 
freshen soiled and worn gowns, as to give them a 
further lease of life. These portions of her service 
may be those oftenest called for, and will not prove 
of the least importance at the end of the year when 
the bills come in. 

Such ministering to vanity and to pretense isn’t 
nice. It is true that one might prefer to do almost 
any other honest thing. But, so long as the vanity 
and the pretense are there, the hard business side of 
the matter is not how we can reform the times and 
make our fellows less vain and less pretentious—that 
belongs to ethics—only how we can turn the too 
patent truth to our own account. 

Nor should we feel that here we are feeding from 
our sister’s folly. We are rather helping her out of 
a false position by showing her, at least, that ex- 
travagance and running beyond her husband’s means 
are not adjuncts of making the good appearance for 
which many society leaders exist and have their being. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
599. For a sting, a paste of mud covered witha 
cloth. 
Or, wet tobacco. 


For cold on the chest, a flannel wrung out of 


600. 

boiling water and sprinkled with turpentine. 

602. For the beginning of a felon, putting the 
finger in a cut lemon. 

603. Wormwood for a bruise. 
For sick headache, juniper berry tea. 
For worms, wormwood sweetened and stewed. 
For nosebleed, putting the feet in hot water. 
Or, holding one arm up over the head. 
To stop a sneeze, pressing on the upper lip. 
For constipation, compound licorice powder. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE PINE TREE. 


On the hilltop’s crest I stand, 

Fairest tree in all the land, 

Through my boughs the breezes sigh, 
There the weary wild birds fly. 


When the winter storms are born, 
And my comrades all forlorn, 
Stand with branches lone and bare, 
Then a silvery robe I wear. 


Oft I fling my shadow down, 
Cool alike to lord or clown, 
And my needles soft and sweet, 
Are a carpet for their feet. 


Many a bough ’tis mine to lose, 
When the merrymakers choose, 
Wreaths to deck full many a wall, 


For the rural festival. ' 
—/. B. M. Wright. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JOHN’S MOTHER. 
The Gorgeous Quilt and Homely Socks. 
EE this beauty of a quilt, 
Mis’ Andrews! I made 
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up the pattern my own self; 
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an’ I’ve been collectin’ the 
pieces nigh on ter ten 
years. There’s five thou- 
sand of ‘em, an’ every 
stitch made by hand,” and 
old Mrs. Warner held up 
a gorgeous silk patch- 
work quilt for the admira- 
tion of her visitor. 

“Jest so. It’s the pret- 
tiest one I ever seen. 
You’d ought ter exhibit it 
at the county fair. Mis’ 
Jones’ Hannah got first 
premium om hers at the last fair, an’ it’s pretty small 
punkins side o’ that. An’ my, ain’t she proud of it, 
though! She’s got it on the spare bedroom bed, an’ 
she’s always a-showin’ of it off!” 

“Well, nothin’s too good for my John, an’ I expect 
his wife’s as good as he is. He says she’s an angel. 
Anyhow he deserves to get the best wife livin’, for 
they ain’t many boys as good as my John. I reely 
believe he’d give the shirt off his back to anyone 
who’d ask him for it. He’s doin’ first rate in the 
city, an’ he’s gettin’ rich. Most boys forget their 
folks when they’re gettin’ ahead in the world, but my 
John’ll never forget me; he ain’t that kind.” 

“John always was a likely lad. He’s just like my 
Sam ; Sam an’ him us’ ter be good friends. But your 
John has all the luck. Everything my Sam touches 
goes wrong; father and me have ter give him and 
Sary Ann many a lift, an’ it comes hard on us; we 
hain’t any too much of our own.” 

Mrs. Warner said nothing, but carefully folded up 
the quilt, and smoothed it out with great precision. 


Then she brought forth half a dozen pairs of good, 
stout, gray woolen socks, and said: 

“These’s for John. He always liked socks 0’ my 
own knittin’ better than boughten ones. He’ll be 
right glad to get these; you can’t buy this kind in 
New York, I’ll warrant,” and she regarded them with 
satisfaction. 

“Yes, them’s good ones,” said Mrs. Andrews. “I 
most gen’lly get that gray yarn fer my man’s socks,” 
—then—* Warn’t it too bad you couldn’t go to John’s 
weddin’? Mis’ Bailey said you warn’t invited, an’ 
that he didn’t write an’ tell you a thing about it till 
he’d be’n married mor’n a month,” and Mrs. An- 
drews gave a little, sarcastic smile. 

Mrs. Warner gasped, but finally managed to ejacu- 
late: “For the land’s sake! Did Libby Bailey say 
that? They ain’t a mite o’ truth in it”— 

“ That’s what I told her; that I didn’t believe that 
o’ your John,” soothingly interpolated Mrs. Andrews. 

“T shou’d say not! My John not invite his mother 
to his weddin’! The idea! It’s asin to think of it!” 
and the widow’s little, faded face flushed quite red 
with anger. 

“T’ll tell you how ’twas, Mis’ Andrews, an’ you can 
jus’ tell Libby Bailey the facts in the case. You see, 
my John wrote me two, or was it three months ago,— 
yes, ‘twas three, that he was engaged, and that the 
weddin’ date hadn’t be’n set, because her aunt,— 
she hain’t no mother, poor thing,—was sick, an’ they 
wanted to wait till she was quite well, because, you 
know, weddin’s make lots 0’ work an’ fuss.” 

“T shou’d say they did! Don’t I remember when 
my Lizy was married! Such work! I was all played 
out, an’ when the weddin’ day come, I could scarcely 
stand, and Lizy the same way. She got jest’s pale 
an’ thin!” 

“Well, as I was sayin’, he wrote that as soon as 
they set the day, he’d let me know, an’ that I must 
be sure an’ come to the weddin’. He sent me twenty- 
five dollars,—yes, he did,”—as Mrs. Andrews held 
up her hands in surprise, “an’ he said he’d meet me 
at the depo’. About a month after that he wrote, 
tellin’ me all about the weddin’, but the letter was 
delayed, an’ it didn’t come till the day before the 
weddin’, when I was to start. I was so disap’inted 
I cried, but I wou’d er gone anyway, only I had the 
chills and fever that time, an’ the next day, my John’s 
weddin’ day, was my day to shake, an’ sure as you 
live, next day, weddin’ or no weddin’, I had ter be in 
bed. I remember I shook wors’n ever, an’ I was 
truly mis’rable, what with the shakin’ an’ the dis- 
ap’intment.” 

“You was awful peaked that time, that’s the truth. 
Chills an’ fever is mean, so they be,” and Mrs. 
Andrews, who was a round, rosy body, who had 
evidently never experienced a “shake,” heaved 
a sigh. 

“T sent a telegram by Joe Harris,—it cost seventy- 
five cents, and they warn’t but a few words,—so’s 
John an’ Ethel, that’s his wife, wou’dn’t worry. I had 
the quilt an’ socks all ready to take that time, an’ it 
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broke me all up ’cause I cou’dn’t go. Pretty soon I 
got another letter from John, ’twas after he was mar- 
ried, an he said he was awful sorry I cou’dn’t ha’ 
be’n there, but that when he’d moved in ter his new 
house I must come an’ pay them a good, long visit.” 

“ His house!” echoed Mrs. Andrews, holding up 
her hands in amazement. 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Warner proudly, “he wrote 
me all about it, an’ said ’twas so handy. It’s got a 
bathroom, an’ he keeps three or four hired girls, yes, 
an’ he’s got a pianner!” she added as a climax. 

* You don’t say!” and Mrs. Andrews again raised 
her hands. 

“His wife, Ethel, you know,—ain’t that a sweet, 
pretty name, now? 

“That’s what my husband’s brother's wife’s cousin 
named her little girl,—‘ Ethel Clementine Jerusha 
Higgins, —got the name outten a story book.” 

Mrs. Warner frowned, but resumed: “Well, she 
wrote a little note with John’s letter, the beautifullest 
writin’ you ever seen, an’ she wanted me ter be sure 
an’ come, because she wanted ter be acquainted with 
such a lovely woman as she was sure John’s mother 
must be; that’s jest what she said, an’ John sent me 
another twenty-five dollars.” 

“T want ter know!” 

** So, that’s why I’m goin’ termorrer.. I’m goin’ on 
the six o’clock train, an’ it’ll be a surprise ter him. 
He ain’t expectin’ me, because I didn’t tell him I 
was comin’. Won’t he be serprised and delighted, 
though?” and Mrs. Warner’s face beamed in an- 
ticipation. 

“Well, I must be goin’,” said Mrs. Andrews, rising. 
“T hope you'll have a beautiful visit. I suppose 
you'll buy lots o’ nice things down there?” and Mrs. 
Andrews’ voice betrayed envy. 

“T kalkerlate ter get me some new clothes. I was 
goin’ ter buy ’em here, till I remembered that John 
’ud like ter see me in my old gown an’ bonnet, seein’ 
as I had’em when he was here last, though that’s 
mor’n ten years ago. He always said they was so 
becomin’. You can get big barg’ins in New York, so 
I’ve heard, so J guess I’ll wait till I get there, an’ per- 
haps I can get a piece o’ goods cheap.” 

“Good-bye, then, an’ good luck ter yer,” and Mrs. 
Andrews hastened to Mrs. Bailey with the exciting 
news, and told her the story in great detail. 

“I don’t believe half she said about her John. 
Why, he warn't half as smart as my Sam, an’ was 
always down first at every spellin’ niatch. Hired 
girls, pianner, an’ bathroom, indeed!” and Mrs. An- 
drews sniffed contemptuously. 

“ An’ the quilt she’s goin’ to give that stuck-up, 
citified Ethel! ’Tain’t nothin’ wonderful, an’ her 
eyesight’s so poor, that if you look real close, you can 
see some 0’ the stitches in it! I rather guess she’ll 
find out what’s what when she gets to New York!” 

In the meantime, Mrs. Warner went cheerily about 
her house, preparatory to her departure. She carried 
her cat over to Mrs. Miller to be cared for while she 
was gone, and then bustled about until bedtime. 


She did not sleep much, however, for fear she should 
miss her train. At five o’clock she was up, ate a 
hasty breakfast, then donned her old-fashioned 
gown, shawl and bonnet, and with an ancient hand- 
bag, containing, among other things, the precious 
quilt and socks, and with her umbrella and a box of 
lunch, she set forth. 

The thin little figure in its antiquated garments, 
the pleasant old face with its eager, happy expres- 
sion, interested her fellow passengers, and they en- 
joyed doing her favors, and listening to her conver- 
sation. She was happy asa child, and enjoyed the 
journey immensely ; even when there was a delay of 
three or four hours, owing to an accident, she main- 
tained her good spirits. 

A tall, prosperous looking gentleman opened a 
conversation with her, and she soon told him of 
her plans. 

“What is your son’s name?” inquired he with 
a smile. 

“ He was named after his father, as good a man as 
ever lived,—John Philip Warner.” 

“Whar, is John Warner your son? He’s a good 
friend of mine, and I’ll see you safe to his house. [ 
have often heard him say that all he is, or hoped to 
be, was due to his mother.” 

“Dear John!” exclaimed the old lady while tears 
sparkled in her eyes, “ he always was a-tellin’ me how 
good I was; he’s such a flatterer,” and Mrs. Warner 
looked as though she enjoyed being flattered. 

When the train arrived in New York it was past 
nine o’clock in the evening, and Mrs. Warner, who 
had never been more than fifty miles from home, was 
completely dazed. Her new found friend soon had 
her in acab, and after a brisk drive the vehicle halted 
in front of an elegant brick building. When her 
companion had helped her out he said: ‘“ This is your 
son’s house, go right in,” and bidding her good night 
he hurried away. 

The fine house made Mrs. Warner wink, and she 
stood on the sidewalk a moment gathering her senses, 
and gazing at the windows which were ablaze with 
light. She felt alittle shy, but the prospect of seeing 
her boy impelled her to mount the steps (she did it 
on tiptoe) and ring. 

A stern, pompous looking individual opened the 
door and stared in amazement at the queer figure be- 
fore him. The little woman quaked, but finally stam- 
mered out: “Is John in?” 

“Who?” 

“John,—I mean Mr. Warner,”—faintly, as the 
lordly butler looked puzzled. 

“Mr. Warner is in, but you can’t see him. Guess 
your business can wait,” and he gave a sarcastic grin. 

The tears came to the weary woman’s eyes. ‘‘ Please 
tell John—Mr. Warner—his mother wants ter see 
him. I’m come ter visit him,” she added, meekly. 

“A likely story! Here’s company coming now, 
and you just clear out quick.” 

The face that a few moments before had been 
glowing with pride and joyful anticipation, now looked 
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pale and old. Without another word, she dragged 
her weary limbs down the steps, and struggled along 
the street, she knew not whither, the tears so blind- 
ing her eyes she could hardly see. The bag contain- 
ing her gifts seemed heavy as lead. Her whole figure 
told of grief, and she was conscious only of an over- 
whelming sense of disappointment and sorrow 
Finally, after stumbling along for about half an hour, 
she encountered a friendly policeman. The pathetic, 
arooping form of the old lady, stirred his Irish heart, 
and he brought her to the home of a countrywoman 
who lived on his beat. There she was given a room, 
but the strange surroundings made no impression on 
her, and she was insensible to everything. Asin a 
dream she took off her bonnet and shawl, dropped 
into a chair, and gave way toa flood of tears. All 
night she sat there, but toward morning she sank into 
a short, uneasy slumber, from sheer weariness. After 
she had eaten a light breakfast, the hostess sent her 
son to guide the guest to the station, and put her on 
the first train for home, for nothing could persuade 
the broken-hearted woman to stay. 

Late that afternoon, as Mrs. Andrews sat in her 
sitting room gossiping with Mrs. Bailey, she happened 
to glance out of the window. She gave one startled 
look at the figure which trudged past; then her hands 
went up, and she slowly ejaculated : 

“Gracious Peter! Did you ever! If here ain’t 
Mandy Warner come back from New York, bag an’ 
baggage! Looks as though she hain’t had a good 
time of it, either! Guess her John, that she’s always 
blowin’ about an’ that stuck-up wife o’ his’n, warn’t 
so glad ter see her as she reckoned on. Serves her 
right! ‘Pride comes before a fall’, an’ so I’ve al- 
ways said.” 

When her visitor had gone, Mrs. Andrews lost no 
time in hastening to Mrs. Warner’s. When she saw 
the gossip coming, Mrs. Warner set her lips hard, 
straightened out her features and said to herself : 

“ Now, Mandy Warner, don’t you dare givea thing 
away, or it’ll be all over the village. You jest hold 
your tongue, an’ don’t give her any satisfaction.” 

“How you look, Mis’ Warner!” was Mrs. An- 
drews’ salutation, ‘“ what brought you back so quick ? 
Be you sick?” 

“Well, I don’t feel very smart, Mis’ Andrews. I 
feel kind o’ tuckered out. The journey didn’t agree 
with me I guess. I come straight back home, an’ 
when I take some o’ my herb tea, I’ll prob’ly be all 
right again.” 

“How is John an’ his wife?” cunningly inquired 
the visitor. 

“Oh, you’d ought ter see their house!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Warner with an attempt at enthusiasm. “It’s 
jest as big an’ handsome! an’ it’s got stone steps! 
An’ the stylishest man ter tend the door you ever 
seen. My, ain’t he dressed up, though! Better’n 
the minister at a funeral.” 

“Did John’s wife like the quilt?” 

“Yes,—I don’t know,—well, I didn’t give it ter her, 
you see I was so sick I forgot all about it.” 


Mrs. Andrews’ eyes opened to their fullest extent, 
and her hands began to go up, but she controlled 
herself, and seeing that there was nothing more 
to find out, she uttered a few words of sympathy 
and went. 

When she had gone, Mrs. Warner sat down to think 
the matter over. “I hope God’ll forgive you, Mandy 
Warner,” she said to herself, “for fibbin’ like you 
did. But, dear Lord,” and here she lifted up her eyes 
in supplication, “you know I cou’dn’t help it. How 
cou’d I tell that spyin’ creature about my trouble ? 
Forgive me, dear Lord,” and with ‘a sigh she took up 
some work and tried to forget her misery. 

The next morning, bright and early, Mrs. Andrews 
retailed the matter to Mrs. Bailey. “It’s jest as I 
said,” she declared. ‘Of course she tried to wiggle 
out of it, an’ make out she come right home because 
she was sick, but I know better. The idea! An’ 
said she forgot ter give that stuck-up wife the quilt 
she was so proud of. Didn’t want it, most likely, an’ 
told her so.” 

Three or four days dragged away, and one after- 
noon as Mrs. Warner sat crying over the cherished 
quilt preparatory to putting it out of sight, a knock 
came to the front door, and wondering who it could 
be—the neighbors all came in at the side door—she 
went and opened it. There was a moment’s silence, 
and with a cry of “ John!” Mrs. Warner found her- 
self clasped in her big son’s arms, while her tears 
were flowing on his breast. After this, the beautiful, 
stylish young lady was introduced as “my wife,, 
Ethel,” and the happy trio entered the neat little 
sitting room. 

“Your heart must have been broken, dear mother, 
after the reception you had,” said big John Warner 
later. “I should never have known a thing about it 
if Mr. Lawrence, whose acquaintance you made on 
the train, had not asked me yesterday how my mother 
was enjoying herself. In answer to my surprised in- 
quiries he told me all, and when I questioned stupid 
Bates he said he had turned you away think- 

ing you a begging impostor. Knowing how you 
must feel, Ethel and I left everything, and here we 
are to comfort you, and take you back with us to stay 
as long as you are contented.” 

**T’m quite in love with you,” said Ethel, “and you 
will be as good a mother to me as you are to John, I 
know,” and she imprinted a kiss upon Mrs. Warner’s 
wrinkled forehead. 

It was wonderful to see the change in old Mrs. 
Warner. Her New York experience seemed like a 
bad dream, and she asked questions, laughed, and 
patted her boy and her new daughter to her heart’s 
content. When the gorgeous quilt and the homely 
socks were presented to the visitors, their recep- 
tion of the gifts was all she could wish, and her joy 
was full. 

“They went away this mornin’,” said Mrs. Andrews 
to Mrs. Bailey in conclusion of a long narrative, “ an’ 
she’s goin’ to stay as long as she likes. She’s prouder’n 
ever, an’ won’t scarcely notice her neighbors. They 
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brought her the handsomest cape you ever seen. Its 
‘reel sealskin, ’t ain’t plush, because I looked close on 
purpose to make sure, an’ that stuck-up Ethel acts 
to Mis’ Warner’s though she was good’s a queen. 
Some folks do have all the luck!” 
“Some folks do,” assented Mrs. Bailey. 

—Antonia J. Stemple. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LAUNDERING TABLE LINENS. 

NTIL a housekeeper learns the art of having 
her table linens and napery properly 
laundered, she can never hope to have an 
elegant looking table. Flowers, handsome 

cut glass and silver, pretty ornamental embroidered 
pieces, cannot compensate for a yellow stiff table- 
cloth, and yet a dinner may be spoiled by just such a 
tablecloth. Reversing it, a dinner given in a modest 
little home, may be made the perfection of refine- 
ment and daintiness, simply because the snowy white 
damask dinner cloth and napkins, lend a charm that 
nothing else can supply. 

A fastidious housekeeper often has trouble in get- 
ting them to suit her, especially in the country, and 
it is expensive to have to send them away. The 
country wash womarf will often not only make them 
too blue, but have them as stiff as a board—and think 
of opening a napkin and have to pull it apart, it 
being starched so stiff. 

The best way is this, and numbers of very dainty 
housekeepers use this method: First, never allow 
tablecloths or napkins to get very much soiled, do 
any darning or mending necessary before washing. 
If stained with tea or coffee, fruit, etc., pour boiling 
water through the linen where stained. Do this 
before washing. Soak over night in clear water; 
then boil the linens and rub well in hot water. 
Make a lather of white soap, and rub the linen 
between the hands until clean. Lift out of the boiler 
with a stick and drop into a tub of cold water. Rinse 
well and wring tightly. Dip into a tub of cold water, 
to which bluing has been added until the water is 
sky blue. Wring again and hang out to dry. Starch 
lightly and iron. 

I always wash the small embroidered pieces in my 
room in the wash bowl. I never put soap directly in 
the goods, but make a lather of the soap and 
rinse in warm water and iron while quite damp on 
wrong side, and you can have an elegant table for 
years if you persist in laundering your linens by 
this rule. 

It is a great saving of handsome table damasks to 
use the boiling water to remove stains, as so much 
washing wears them out, and to do this every day 
saves time and money. It only takes a few moments 

to pour the boiling water through the stains, and it 
will repay you tenfold. The table is the drawing 
card in a home, the whole family meet there three 
times a day—it should be the prettiest and most 


attractive room in the house. 
—Aunt Jane. 


Original in Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
LOVE'S WINDOWS. 
She whom I loved had glorious eyes, 
Blue as the calm azure of southern seas; 
And lustrous hair, exhaling ambergris 
That shamed with its sheen the sunbeam’s dyes. 
But glance of her’s never eased my sighs, 
And if she gave with friendship’s wish to please 
A plentitude of words—pray what are these 
To the shy, silent looks that lovers prize? 


But she whose love was mine—so wholly mine! 
Had nor tresses gold, nor yet dainty grace, 
And her brown eyes set in a careworn face 
Had oft been drenched with tears salt as brine, 
But when, mutely, she raised them to mine own, 
O God! the wealth of love that in them shone! 
—Edward Wilbur Mason. 


Original in Goop 
STARTING IN LIFE. 
Importance of Right Thinking. 


OONER or later most parents 
are confronted with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What shall be done with 
the boys?” And now-a-days 
the girls of the family are a 
factor in the problem. What 
trade, business or profession 
shall Johnny or Molly be 
taught? Every small boy, too, 
is interested in the problem. 
One of his favorite themes of 
discussion with his “chums” is 
what he is going to do when 

he is grown up. His small sister plans a similar 

future. The “grown-ups” know, of course, that the 
great majority of the little maids at school, in the to- 
morrow of a few years hence will be the mistresses 
of homes of their own. A few of them will devote 
their lives to work among the modern lowly. It may 
not perhaps be a life in a cloister or a deaconesses’ 
home. A girl may prefer to be what some one has 

called “sister without religion.”” She may live in a 

‘** settlement” and try to show her neighbors how to 

help themselves. Or, indeed, she may be just a use- 

ful, all-around friend to young and old relatives 
and friends. 

But in any case with few exceptions there is apt to 
be a period of more or less duration when the girl of 
to-day finds herself engaged in some wage-earning 
occupation. Most girls leave school when they are 
about sixteen years old, and do not marry until they 
are twenty-three or twenty-five. In an increasing 
number of cases, indeed, the important event is post- 
poned until a few years later, and the physiologists 
and the sociologists are inclined to approve the 
tendency. 

Unless her parents are very well-to-do, or she has 
an independent income of her own, a girl is apt to 
want to be self-supporting in this interval. Even 
when fortune has favored her uncommonly she is 
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often taught some trade or business because fortune 
is particularly fickle in these later days. Then, too, 
there are those who advocate the compulsory service 
of all girls for a limited term in the industrial 
army that they may become familiar with industrial 
problems. 

Looked at in a foreshortened way, as it affects cer- 
tain individual cases, it seems rather a pity that either 
circumstances or custom should make it necessary 
for agirl to seek work outside the home, but in a 
general way, as social conditions are just now, it’s a 
good thing. Parents who are wise encourage their 
daughters as well as their sons to become self-sup- 
porting. They cannot begin too early to consider 
the occupations which will be most suitable for their 
children. And the boys and girls themselves cannot 
begin too soon to think about the matter. It should 
not be left to chance to decide. Industrial affairs 
are getting too complicated for that. The success of 
our future men and women depends largely upon 
forethought. 

It isn’t easy to say except in most vague fashion 
which is the best trade or profession or business. 
Success depends for the most part upon the worker 
and opportunity. It’s a good thing for young people 
to face at the beginning the probability that they will 
be useful but ordinary workmen, and that they will 
not get to the top where there is said to be so much 
room and to spare. The chances are that they will 
have to continue knocking elbows and struggling in 
the crowd all their lifetime. The great thing is to 
make the best of the struggle ; to make it a good fight 
for the right. 

John Burns, one of the wisest and noblest of the 
modern social reformers and labor leaders, believes 
it is altogether wrong to teach children that their aim 
in life should be to get tothe top. They should be 
taught the duty of doing their best, of making the 
most of the talents which God has given them. But 
they should also be taught that to climb to success 
over the failure of others, to get money by wrecking 
the fortunes of their fellows, as has so often been 
done by rich men whose example is held up in the 
school books for the admiration and imitation of 
American youth, is most: demoralizing and un- 
Christian. To help to raise the mass and not to 
raise one’s self at the expense of the others is the 
lesson, John Burns thinks, American children need 
to be taught. Of late we have come to realize that 
we are teaching our young folks their relation to the 
earth, moon, stars and all the forces of nature and 
neglecting to impress upon them that most important 
of relations, their relation to their fellows. In these 
days of growing divisions of classes and clashing of 
interests there is a crying need of this sort of teaching. 

Anyway the top isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. 
It’s a very uncomfortable place say the folks who 
have got there. There are sure to be jealousies and 
envy and backbiting, and once having reached 


the top one must fight to stay there. It is fatal to 
fall back. 


And it’s a good thing for young folks to get it 
straight in their minds what success is. If they think 
it’s money, they’ll probably be “ dead failures.” Real 
success does not mean wealth. Whoever thinks of 
George Washington because he made money? Yet 
the father of his country was considered a rich man 
in histime. And there were George W. Childs and 
Frederick Douglas who died the other day. Who 
thinks of asking how much money they left? And 
there is Gladstone, who knows whether he is a rich 
man or not? Allof these men are considered suc- 
cessful because they have done a great deal of good 
for the community in which they lived. They made 
the most of the talents with which God entrusted 
them, and did what they considered right. Accord- 
ing to that standard anybody may be a success. A 
carpenter or a farmer, or a mill girl or a houseworker 
is a success when he or she is honest and upright and 
tries to do his or her best. 

One of the very best mottoes for a boy or girl to 
hang up in his workshop is the one Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the gentle autocrat, gave some girls who 
were reading his poetry and who wrote him a few 
days before hisdeath: ‘“ Be in earnest; work hard.” 
And for a girl there is, after all, nothing much finer 
than the old-fashioned sentiment in these verses of 
Charles Kingsley : 


“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
So shalt thou make life, death and the great forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 


—Mary E. /. Kelley. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A GINGER BAG. 


GINGER BAG is said to be a preventive 

against and one of the best remedies for 

bronchitis. It has been found by many 

people to afford a speedy and sure relief 
from headache. There is no special pattern for 
making them, but as they are to be worn next the 
flesh on the back of the neck and shoulders, one 
should be cut as wide as the shoulders of the one 
who is to wear it are broad. It should be rounded 
off on the bottom and hollowed in on the top to 
fit the neck. 

So much for the pattern, and having the pattern, 
cut two pieces of cotton cloth and a piece of sheet 
wadding (half the thickness of the wadding only) by 
it. Lay the wadding on one piece of the cloth with 
the smooth side next the cloth. Sprinkle the wad- 
ding liberally with common powdered ginger. Place 
the other piece of cotton cloth on this, and then quilt 
it in tiny diamonds on the sewing machine after the 
edges have been turned in and sewn together. If it 
is not quilted the ginger will all fall to the bottom of 
the bag. Fasten at the neck with tapes and tie as 
closely about the neck as the clothing will con- 
veniently permit. 

—Mrs. Inez Reddington. 
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LIFE COMPANIONSHIP. 
We've ranged the fields of life, my dear, 
These many years together ; 
In heart ties to each other near, 
In fair and cloudy weather. 


As life-long lovers, hand in hand, 
We've hailed the sunshine ever; 

To breast the storm we took our stand, 
As those whom naught should sever. 


Together we have scaled the heights 
That promised pleasures purer ; 

And steadfastly pursued the lights 
That gave us knowledge surer. 


Together we have quaffed life's wine, 
And found it all the sweeter, 

Because we shared it, thine and mine, 
And time sped on the fleeter. 


Together we have seen youth go, 
Life’s fairest season ever ; 
And middle age, like melting snow,— 
To come no more forever. 
Through changing scenes of joy and pain, 
Of storm and tranquil weather, 
With equal shares of loss and gain, 
We have grown old together. 


Now, knowing that we soon must die, 
No boon could please us better, 

Than if the Lord should heed our cry, 
And call us home together. 


—A. S. Brendle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


JOHN CHESTER’S VICTORY. 
The Story of an Honest, Earnest and Unselfish Soul. 


OHN CHESTER’S thought was always for 
others. It began when he was a baby in his 
cradle. Even then he seemed to want to 
make things pleasant for everybody con- 
cerned, as he looked about with his tiny 
baby smile, always grave and gentle and 
conciliating. He had a most absurd fashion 
—for a baby—of sleeping at night, and when 

his mother was busiest, and waking up bright and 
sunny to be shown off to admiring visitors. He never 
seemed to take any pride in himself, but was always 
pleased to see the others smile. As soon as he began 
to run about, he wouid go upon little errands, carry- 
ing the thread or tape measure from mamma to 
grandma, or playing with the baby, for he was soon 
“big brother” to a tiny occupant of the cradle he 
had but just vacated. 

He was scarcely three years old, when he began 
to feel the care of the hens and cows. He would 
chase the former out of the garden himself, and 
instead of troubling mamma would walk out to the 
barn to tell his father that the cows were doing 
mischief. 

As he grew older, he was more and more helpful in 
and about the place, and his parents came to depend 
upon his cheerful aid. 


He was a real boy, and was always ready for a good 
time with his mates, his laugh the merriest of all, 
but no pleasure superseded that of serving others. 

His brothers and sisters, one by one, left the old 
farm to seek their fortunes in other places, but it 
never occurred to any one that John would go. 
What his wishes might have been, none knew. It 
was his place to stay by the old folks, and his duty 
always appeared to be one with his pleasure. 

Of course his family took his unselfish qualities for 
granted, as is the way of families, but they were 
honest, kindly people, whose affections were strong 
and true, and they all loved John as he deserved. 

That he ever would meet with unkindness and 
neglect was the last fate they could have pictured for 
him, but alas for the poor fellow! In that lottery in 
which there are occasional blanks, fortune treated 
him unkindly. 

When he was thirty, he married Margaret Lincoln, 
the daughter of the village doctor. 

John was very much in love with his handsome 
wife, and took great pride and pleasure in gratifying 
her wishes which were many. She was ambitious and 
vain, and soon began to grumble at the restric- 
tions and limitations of farm life. Her fond young 
husband worked harder than ever, and got all that 
was possible out of the old farm, but he could not 
satisfy her. 

Then, too, the old people annoyed and irritated 
her. It is an iniquitous fashion in our rural districts, 
and altogether too common a one, for the married 
sons to bring their wives to the homestead. It often 
means unhappiness to everybody concerned, and it 
is to be deplored that in so many cases no other 
course seems possible. 

John’s parents were a-kindly old couple, but their 
ways were not those of his wife, and her sharp man- 
ner and fretful tongue made them uncomfortable and 
ill at ease, 

John loved them all so well, that nothing could 
have given him greater pain than such a state of 
affairs, but he held his counsel striving by his own 
gentle patience to keep the peace. 

The old gentleman, however, lived but two years 
after his son’s marriage, passing away suddenly and 
peacefully on the very day the little grandson cele- 
brated his first birthday. 

Margaret seemed really relieved, but the poor old 
mother was left heartbroken, and the faithful son 
mourned his father deeply. 

The work was harder now for John, and it was 
not easy to hire a competent man. Neither did he 
feel like paying out much for help, while Margaret 
complained so bitterly of lack of money. 

One of her sisters had married a merchant in the 
city, and John heard every day of Julia’s house and 
furniture and dresses. He never answered angrily or 
even impatiently, only the patient face grew sad 
and wistful, as he would say simply, “It is too bad, 

Margaret. I wish you could have more, Perhaps 
sometime you can.” 
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But she would retort sharply, “I am tired of wait- 
ing. There’s no good luck in store for me.” 

True it was that worse fortune was before her, for 
John’s health began to fail. The family were pre- 
disposed to lung trouble, and the little hacking 
cough, which he had had for a long time almost unob- 
served, was found to be of more serious a nature 
than any one had dreamed. It was more and more 
of an effort for him to get about the farm, and his 
breath came painfully, while the coughing paroxysms 
were frequent and severe. Any extra exertion or ex- 
posure threw him into an illness, and many a week 
he spent in bed. The Chester constitution, however, 
was a strong one, and did not wear out easily, and 
John lived on and suffered, a victim to that 
long, lingering disease known as “old-fashioned 
consumption.” 

Margaret grew more harsh and irritable every day. 
It was evident to everybody that she was impatient 
at her husband’s continued illness. She did not, 
like the man of the.story, say in so many words. 
“T wish he would get well, or something,” but her 
manner indicated it brutally enough. Still John’s 
patience never failed. All his wife’s slurs at weak, 
shiftless men, and her complaints of her empty purse 
brought no retort to his lips. Once when she was 
particularly exasperating, he said sadly, “I am very 
sorry, Margaret, that you should have been so disap- 
pointed. I wish your lot might have been dfferent.” 

Well might he wish it both for her and himself, for 
Margaret’s was one of the many characters which 
are wrought out by circumstances, the result under 
certain conditions being entirely different from what 
diverse influences would produce. 

Some there are like our hero, who are stronger 
than environment, whose mental atmosphere cannot 
be exhilarated or vitiated by material conditions. 
Their life is of the spirit, and is stronger than the 
world or the body. 

It is impossible to imagine a man like John Chester 
in any way changed or affected by prosperity or 
adversity. He remains himself under all conditions, 
always pure, strong, true. 

But more there are like Margaret, who are acted 
upon by their surroundings, and are. developed for 
better or worse, according to their natures and the 
influences which foster them. 

Many a one who appears to advantage in pros- 

ity, while well fed, well clothed, amused and 
uted, would make but a poor showing under ad- 

verse conditions. While on the other hand, there are 
thaps full as many, who, sobered and humbled by 
erty and dependence, exhibit a submission and 
modesty of demeanor, which would quickly give place 
to overbearing arrogance, were there a chance for 
the display of it. 


Margaret, however, was one to thrive under pros- 
perity. Had she married a man of fortune, who was 
able and willing.to gratify her material wants, she 
would have made a fairly amiable and agreeable 
companion. 


ally, but had her husband decidedly asserted his own 

will and shown her he was master, she would have 

been a much more complaisant companion. 

These ill-tempered people are seldom characters of 
strong mold. This might almost go without saying, 
for a character cannot but be weak, which lacks the 
vital element of strength, self-control. Such a nature 
is submissive enough if brought in contact with firm- 
ness and self-assertion. 

Had John been as wise as he was good, he would 
soon have taught his wife the necessity of practicing 
the saving virtue of self-restraint. He owed it to her 
as much as to himself, and if more of our amiable 
friends realized this, they might have happier homes. 
Generally, however, good-natured people cannot 
endure a “scene,” and to keep the peace, they bear 
their wrongs in silence, and allow their overbearing 
companions free rein. 

So Margaret, with a husband who was prosperous 
and strong-willed, would have been a very tolerable 
sort of woman, but married to 2 man, who was poor 
and long suffering, she was not far from being ab- 
solutely intolerable. 

3ut even her husband, who had reason to expect 
little enough of her, was not prepared for anything 
worse than neglect and ill-temper. 

After awhile, however, as it became evident that 
nothing but invalidism lay before him, which death 
might not terminate for years, he was conscious of a 
change in her. Gradually as he watched her, it 
dawned upon the poor fellow that she was making 
up her mind to bear this state of affairs no longer. 
Indeed she told him she must go away for a change 
and rest, but the full meaning of her plan he divined 
by hints of one sort and another, and some bits of 
neighborhood gossip. 

It was long before he could believe she intended 
to really desert him, and gain her freedom by a 
divorce. He would not pronounce the word even in 
his thoughts, but that was the meaning of it all, he 
had every reason to know 

She was going to visit her sister who lived in Cin- 
cinnati, she told him, and she might go further west. 
It was this which struck a chill to his heart, for she 
had a cousin who lived in Dakota, that happy hunt- 
ing ground for divorce seekers. He fought the dread 
suspicion with all his strength, but fresh evidence 
strengthened instead of removing it. 

He waited till the last day to ask her if she 
intended to take their little boy, the pride and joy of 
John’s heart. 

What he would have done, had she decided to take 
Herbert with her, cannot be told, but he held his 
breath as he waited for her reply to his question, or 
rather his assertion, “ Herbert will stay with us, of 
course.” She hesitated a moment, but her husband’s 
eye was firmly fixed upon her, and his voice had a 
ring she had seldom heard, and despite herself, she 
faltered, “‘ Yes, I suppose so.” 

She was fond of her boy, but she had felt he would 
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be a burden with which it might be unwise to charge 
herself, and John’s attitude decided her. 

Only a few hours before she was to go, John said 
to her in his tender, kindly way, but very, very 
gravely, “ Margaret, are you sure you are choosing 
wisely in taking this step, dear?” 

How he longed to have her turn to him in surprise, 
even in anger, asking him why he was making such 
an ado over a little visit. But alas! no, she only 
replied stubbornly. “I intend to go. You cannot 
dissuade me.” 

“Nor shall I try,” said he, sadly, “ but I hoped your 
own heart might.” 

She made no reply, but flounced angrily away to 
make the last preparations for her journey. 

A moment later, a neighbor called on his way from 
the post office. There was a letter for John, which 
he opened mechanically, his heart heavy with its 
burden of sad thoughts; but the letter contained 
most astounding news. It was from a lawyer inform- 
ing him that he was one of the heirs to a large 
property left by an old bachelor uncle, his father’s 
only brother, from whom they had heard nothing for 
years. He had drifted about in the west, dipping 
into one enterprise after another, and _ towards. 
the last had made a fortune in a land boom in 
California. 

John’s first thought as soon as he fairly compre- 
hended what had befallen him was of Margaret. 
This would alter her plans, and he smiled bitterly as 
he thought how readily this news would induce her 
to abandon her intentions, as no prayers or tears of 
his could. And with this came the greatest tempta- 
tion of his pure and honest life. She was ready to 
leave him. Why not let her go? He need not 
mention the fact of his inheritance to any one at 
present. 

He had a keen sense of humor, and he felt amuse- 
ment at the thought of her discomfiture, if upon the 
heels of the desired release from her poor, invalid 
husband, came the news that he had fallen heir to a 
fortune. She was deserting him simply because he 
was poor and ill. What allegiance did he owe her? 
To be sure, he could prevent the divorce, by the 
means, but what did that matter? The sting was in 
the fact that she wished to be free. 

She would stay by him now, but what charm 
was there in the presence of an unloving, ill-tem- 
pered wife? 

He could have a quiet, peaceful home with his 
dear old saint of a mother, and his youngest sister, 
who need no longer stay in the city where she was at 
work in an office. 

It would be better, too, for litthke Herbert to be 
under their gentle, even guidance, than ‘in the care 
of his mother, with her fitful temper, indulging him 
at one moment, and punishing him the next. 

*“* No, it would not be wrong to let her go. She has 
chosen her path. Let her follow it,” and John spoke 
aloud with a severity foreign to him. 

If he had resented her ill-treatment of his poor old 


father and mother, her scorn and neglect of him, 
here was the chance to have his revenge. 

If the memory of all the slights and slurs she had 
cast upon him, of affection spurned, and sacrifice 
scorned, of all he had endured in silence for weary 
years now rose before him to tempt him, who can 
wonder if he faltered ? 

The struggle was a hard one. A thousand voices: 
urged him to let her go ignorant of the news which 
he had just received. Reasons without number 
proving the wisdom and justice of such a course 
poured into his mind, but he fought them with all the 
strength of his honest, manly heart, which had never 
yet led him into the path of dishonor. 

The mocking voices seemed to taunt him, saying, 
“You are straining at a gnat. Your notions are 
fantastic and high flown. Not one man ina thousand 
would feel it his duty to divulge his secret under the 
circumstances.” 

“Then I am the thousandth man,’ said John, 
replying triumphantly to his tormentors, “for I know 
it is my duty.” 

But the argument still went on. “It would all be 
so easy. There is no untruth to speak. You have 
simply to keep silent. You are not supposed to 
know that she intends to procure her freedom. Why 
should you warn her? She wants to be rid of you, 
but for the sake of your money, she would gladly stay 
by you. Surely you cannot be expected to inform 
her. What could be more absurd and illogical ?”’ 

** All this has nothing to do with it,” said the true 
John, “It zs illogical and ridiculous and high flown 
as you put it, but from my point of view, narrow 
and untrained though I may be, it is a simple ques- 
tion of truth. If I keep silent, I am acting a lie. 
What her intentions are, concerns herself. Because 
she is false to her duty, I cannot be exonerated from 
doing mine. My course is plain before me. I have 
simply to tell the truth. Results and effects have 
nothing to do with it. We think too much about all 
that. We have only to do our duty, we need not 
worry about results.” 

“But you should think of your child,” the tempting 
voices went on, “‘ you said he would be more wisely 
cared for away from his mother.” 

“And who made me a judge to separate mother 
and child? God gave the child to her, and He had 
his purpose. It may be for her good, if not for the 
little one’s. He knows best. This shall decide me. 
You are worsted by your own wicked arguments,” 
said John, apostrophizing the invisible powers whose 
prowess was at one end. 

The conflict had exhausted the poor fellow, and 
he lay back weak and helpless on his pillows, 
but a great wave of peace and thankfulness went 
over him. 

“T have thought my path a hard one sometimes,” 
he murmured, “but I was wrong. There is no suf- 
fering to compare with that of sin. In the last hour 


I have experienced such misery as I never knew 
before.” 
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Just then his wife hurried through the room, and 
he called to her. She answered sharply that she 
could not stop, she was too busy. 

For a moment an irresolute expression passed over 
his face, and then he said firmly again addressing 
the attendant enemy, “Don’t you flatter yourself, 
I will make her hear me. I have beaten you fairly 
and squarely, and I’ll not sneak away now.” 

He kept his word, and told Margaret of his inherit- 
ance. It need hardly be added that she abandoned 
her proposed trip to Dakota on the spot. There was 
no valid reason she could offer for giving up her 
visit to her sister, but she promised herself it should 
be brief, for she was full of plans for a new house in 
town. She started on her journey that afternoon, 
already impatient to return. 

That very night, John had an alarming attack 
of hemorrhage, which so reduced him he had no 
strength to rally. 

His poor mother wept over him, saying, “And 
to think you have got to go now, when this good 
fortune has just come.” 

He looked at her, wondering and smiling. “ But 
don’t you believe better fortune is coming to me? 
It is allso good. I could not ask for more. I need 
not worry about you, for you and sister Jessie can 
have a comfortable home together. Margaret will 
have what she wants, a house in town and money to 
spend, and with nothing to worry her she will be 
good to Herbert. And as for me, He has indeed 
given me the ‘desire of my heart.’ I am going to 
my Father’s house. Oh, mother, dear, this early 
going home compensates for anything that may have 
been a little hard to bear.” While under his breath, 
he said, “ And I won the victory, so I need not fear 
to meet my Master.” 

To him, honest soul, his whole life of earnest, un- 
selfish, patient effort would have counted as nothing 
had he been vanquished by the frightful temptation 


‘of the past day. 


Towards the last he asked for Herbert, and re- 
peated quite distinctly the lines of the hymn: 


“ And naught is ill, nor brings us loss, 
Nor works us harm, save only sin.” 


“Teach him that, mother, and tell him never to 
forget it,” he added, and a little later he fell into the 
sleep from which he never wakened in this world. 

And when they looked upon that still and peaceful 
face, smiling with a radiance born of Heaven itself, 
not one could doubt that he had truly found his 
“heart’s desire.” 

—Josephine Martin Sanford. 


Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking. 


—Whittier. 
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WORLDLY FATE AND FORTUNE. 


Plunged into troubled waters, 
A breaking heart to save, 
Making every human effort 
Dear life and Fate to brave, 
While standers-by in waiting, 
Only ready to take hold, 
Or lend a willing, helping hand, 
When the struggling hand holds gold. 


From cloudless skies and sunshine, 
In gathering mid-life day, 

Lone hours of sad misfortune 
And affliction pass away ; 

From varied scenes of early life, 
To swift declining years, 

Progress slowly makes its pace 
While mingling smiles with tears. 


From day to day of passing time, 
With a gleam of hope ahead, 
As “helping hands ” throw kisses 
And stones for bread instead, 
Then courage faints and falters, 
And Fortune proves a knave 

From death and dire disaster 
A broken heart to save. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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“YE OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTE.” 
“Would Like to go to Such a Concert Every Night.” 


NE day the clown of the household came in 
and, without stopping even to remove his 
hat, drew a paper from his pocket, and 
posing in what he considered an appropriate 

attitude began to read in nasal tones the following 
announcement : 


A GREATE CONCERTE 
will be holden in ye 
Congregational Meeting Houfe, 
In ye town of Cloverdale, On ye 11th Day ot ye Month of 
March, being Wednesday Evening. 
Ye Concerte will begin at early candle lyte, being 7.45. 
Ye men and wimen may sit together this 

time if they be so minded. 


And so on, giving a list of the singers—twenty-five 
in number—and several notes that were clever and 
amusing. 

There was a houseful of us, old and young, and 
one anJ all voted on the spot in favor of attending 
“ Ye Greate Concerte.” 

“T wouldn’t miss it for anything,” said both grandma 
and Aunt Maria, and though they smiled indulgently 
at the ludicrous mouthings and nasal drawlings of 
the clown in rendering the program for us, they did 
not seem to see anything so very funny as the rest 
of us did. 

The appointed time came, and our numerous family 
filled two whole seats of ‘* Ye Meeting Houfe.” And 
we were just in time, for hardly were we comfortably 
seated before we heard the strairs of “ Auld Lang 
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Syne,” and in marched the troupe of quaintly-clad 
singers in single file, a couple of very small young puri- 
tans in three-cornered hat and poke bonnet bringing 
upthe rear. These sang a“ two-part tune ’’—“ Rachel 
and Reuben ’’—during the evening, and their render- 
ing of the odd little thing in their sprightly treble 
voices brought down the house. They were encored 
and they returned and sang “The Old Grey Goose,” 
the one Aunt Nancy saved for a feather bed, but 
which died prematurely of dropsy in the head. 

There was some fine singing of dear old songs of 
the heart; and there were several hymns rendered 
(as nearly as good modern judges assisted by the 
memories of aged friends or relatives could render 
them) in the manner of old-style singers. 

But the “ four-part tunes ” and the “ two-part tunes,” 
they were what brought the greatest “storms of ap- 
plause,” and it was enough to do any one’s heart and 
soul good to watch grandma and Aunt Maria when 
Zaddock Muggins, Samantha Ann Millikins, Snellum 
Eldad Babbitt and Peggy Dusenberry sang “ We'll 
have to mortgage the farm.” And later on when 
four others sang “Cousin Jedediah,” and several 
“spinsters ” (quoting the program) sang Grandma’s 
Advice,” their delight was calmly supreme. 

I heard the two dear old ladies drawa simultaneous 
breath of delicious satisfaction when Artimesia Gif- 
forat Dart and Snellum Eldad Babbitt sang “Sister 
Ruth,” and when “ All ye men and wimin singers” 
sang “Old Hundred,” and the program was ended. 
I felt my own genuine regret dwindle into utter in- 
significance compared with the blank misery which 
their tell-tale countenances betrayed. It was with 
difficulty that they were persuaded to tear themselves 
away, for we were well up front and it was not diffi- 
cult for grandma and aunty to step out in the aisle 
and traverse the short space between our seat and the 
stage or platform upon which the quaintly dressed 
singers now stood in laughing disorder, tying on their 
calabashes, pokes and other ancient articles of ap- 
parel, getting ready for their jolly homeward ride to 
a neighboring village several miles distant. One 
wore a deep cape and carried an enormous muff, both 
of the same material, 7. ¢., hens’ feathers! 

Grandma and Aunt Maria simply could not resist 
the attractions in the way of old fashions and old 
manners which the good-natured amateurs were so 
willing to display, and in ten minutes they had been 
all over the platform and shaken hands with every 
one from diminutive Reuben and Rachel to the tall 
and dignified Zaddock Muggins. 

After we had succeeded in getting our party safely 
home there was another difficulty in getting the two 
old ladies to go to bed; they would persist in talking 
over old times and comparing this or that member of 
the concert band to dead and,gone friends of their 
youth. For days, yes, weeks afterward they talked 
of little else, and it was really affecting to see how 
seriously they viewed the affair. 

“Ton’t, Minnie, dear,” said grandma one day, 
when one of the girls was laughingly recalling in- 


stances of the performance and ridiculing the old- 
fashioned things she had seen there. “I don’t see 
what there is to laugh at. AsI think of them now, 
marching around there and singing the blessed old 
songs, they seem like ghosts of dead and gone friends 
I used to know. You remember the girl that sang 
‘Sister Ruth,’ Maria? I think of Desire Leech every 
time she comes into my mind; and there isn’t one of 
them but reminds me of some one I used to know, 
though some of them were dressed even older than 
the times I knew of, and I feel as old as Methuselah.”’ 

“And I feel. the same, grandma, though it’s true 
you are considerably older than I am. Oh, hum! 
I wish we could go to a concert like that every night; 
that was something like, now. I’d give a hundred 
times more to hear and see that than all the hifalutin 
screeching I ever heard.” 

And I believe the two dear old ladies are still dis- 
cussing that concert and wishing it may fall to their 
lot to attend one more, and before they (using their 
own words) “ get too old to hear and see it.” 

—Mary Sweet Potter 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“BLESSED ARE THE CHILDREN!” 


OW I pitied the woman who has no 
children, when I called on a friend laid 
up for a time by injuries received from 
a fall, and heard her say: ‘* My daughter 
has paid back many times over for her 

‘bringing up.’” I saw the young lady treating her 
mother with such tenderness and care—and I could 
remember when the mother was just as solicitous for 
her child. Not often, though, do we see such a 
charming sight and hear such sweet conversation as 
the following : 

A little old lady of eighty-seven, frail, and hardly 
able to walk alone, was sitting in the sun while her 
daughter was below doing her necessary duties. 
Now and then she looked to see if all was right. 
Suddenly she noticed that the chair was empty. Run- 
ning up the stairs, she called, ‘‘ Has my Birdie flown? 
” and finding her on her 


where is my little Bird? 
as fifty years 


bed, she petted her and praised her, 
before this mother had petted her. 

It was all so simply done, and the mother seemed 
to enjoy it so much, that I immediately thought of 
what I often heard that oid Mrs. B—— would allow 
none of her children to care for her but this daught 

What a beautiful and blessed thing it is to ha 
and to be such a daughter! Children when young 
are called “troublesome comforts,” but if we hav: 
patience and try to bring them up as the Lord 
directs, the first epithet is soon omitted and we bless 
the Lord for the dear children and wish there were 


more of them. 
—Dinah Perry. 


‘““ BRIDGET, I’ve discovered that you carry more food 
home with you than you cook for us ” 
‘**Yes’m; but me fambly is bigger’n yourn.” 
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THREE WAYS WITH AN ORANGE. 
Both for Appetite and Amusement. 


HAT mother does not remember the diffi- 
culties in that period of a child’s conva- 
lescence when he must be amused, but 
never to the point of weariness, when he 

must be fed exactly often enough and never too often, 
and with just the right food and never a morsel of 
anything else? These simple suggestions are in- 
tended to give help at such a time. 

Select an orange having a flexible skin. With a 
sharp-pointed knife trace the form of a basket. Cut 
away the superfluous peel and carefully remove the 
pulp. The basket is prettier if its edge is notched 


with scissors. Serve in this the lemon jelly made 
with gelatine, which is one of the earliest and most 
acceptable things allowed a convalescent. The effect 
is charming and is sure to delight a child, and will 
sometimes tempt a fastidious adult. It may be sug- 
gested here that jelly made from the juice of oranges 
is more delicate and easily digested, and often more 
pleasing to the invalid than the sharper acid of the 
lemon. The juice of one lemon must, however, al- 
ways be added or the result may be insipid. One 
little shut-in was so pleased with his bright basket of 
quivering jelly that he could not bear to part with it, 
and after the jelly was eaten the basket was preserved 
in the refrigerator for his use, and all kinds of nour- 
ishing portions were received by him with enthusiasm 
from a dish so interesting. 

Carefully remove al! the-peel of the orange ex- 
cept a band three-quarters of an inch wide around 


the middle. Cut this band at one point and separate 
the sections from each other without detaching them 
from the band of peel. Rest this upon a pretty plate. 
The child is yet to be seen who will not hail the at- 
tractive yellow semi-circle with joy and spend a long 
time happily in slowly demolishing the appetizing 
little row. The entertainment may be lengthened 
and varied almost without limit by an ingenious 


mother with a faculty for story telling, as the even 
line of orange quarters lends itself readily to the 
imagination and may be made to represent a wide 
range of things, from stars in the sky to pigs in a pen. 

This is for amusement only, with no design on 
the appetite. Cut with a penknife a face, or rather, 


a most simple outline of eyes, nose and mouth upon 
the peel of the fruit. Mount upon a tumbler of just 
the right size draped with a small doily. Gently 
pulling the napkin in one direction and another 
changes the position of the head in a comical man- 
ner. The name of this bilious-looking individual is 
‘*‘ Jimmy-boy,”’ and grown-ups as well as children like 
to play with him. 

—Mrs. Alfred H. Hail. 


TWO RARE DISHES. 
MACARONI EN HUITRES. 

HE following dish will be found by the readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to be very enjoy- 
able, entailing small expense and contain- 
ing much nourishment. It was originally 

tried while camping in the northwest. This recipe 
will be sufficient to supply four persons: Take four 
ounces of macaroni, boil in plenty of water until soft. 
Remove from the fire, drain water off through a 
colander. Place some of the macaroni in the bottom 
of a deep dish, season with pepper, salt, grated 
cheese ; follow this with another layer of the same 
until macaroni is all used; now cover with bread 
crumbs and small pieces of butter and put in the 
oven to bake. When it has baked to a beautiful 
golden brown, remove from the oven, cover the entire 
top with twenty-five raw oysters, with tiny bits of 
butter; place once more in the oven to heat the 
oysters, merely, and serve, steaming hot, with cover. 


MIDWINTER SALAD. 


One head of lettuce, two lemons, three juicy 
apples, and one stalk of celery. Pare the apples, cut 
them into dice; treat the lemons likewise. Mix 
thoroughly with chopped celery and cover with a 
mayonnaise dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves. This 
is a tempting and original salad. 


—M. E. L. 
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Nothing New in the Paper. 


“ Nothing new in the paper,” says the critic of the day, 
Nothing at all, with dignity, as he turns to go away, 
Nothing, says wiseacre, who knows it all by heart, 
Nothing, from a knowing head, where ideas seldom start. 


Nothing new, the father says, that’s fit to read aloud, 
Nothing, the mother echoes, of which we may be proud, 
Nothing, says the bright young man, that anybody cares for, 
Nothing, says the maiden fair, worthy to prepare for. 


Nothing, says the pious man, to which to call attention, 
Nothing, says the sporting guy, to even make a mention, 
Nothing, says the pulpiteer, but sin, and shame and snares, 
Nothing, says the bold and bad, but hypocrisy and prayers. 


Nothing, says alike the bawd, the prim, pedant and prude, 

Nothing, says the dilettante, popinjay and dude, 

Nothing, says the “ temperance man,” who takes his morning dram, 
Nothing, says the row-de-dow, “that’s worth a tinker’s damn.” 


Nothing, says the business man, that’s worth a cent to him, 
‘Nothing, says the legal light, whose lamp he’d like to trim, 
Nothing, says the landlord bold, that will enable him to rent 
His palace and rookeries for a profitable per cent. 


Nothing, says the salesman bright, about what's new and nice, 
Nothing, says the merchant, of how to pocket a good price, 
Nothing, says the milliner, of story, song or sonnet, 

Nothing, from young Tommy Todd about a lovely bonnet. 
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Nothing, says old tailor shop, about the coming style, 
Nothing, says the shoe store man, of footwear by the mile, 
Nothing, says the grocer man, about the ways of feeding, 

Nothing, that fattens larders, by only a hasty reading. 


Nothing, says the farmer brave, of how to plough and hoe, 
Nothing, as to how to plant, or reap, or rake, or mow, 
Nothing, of how to run a farm, for profit without toil, 
Nothing, as to how to make, without fire, the kettle boil. 


Nothing, says the railroad man, for those who ought to travel, 
Nothing, as to how 'tis best, secrets great to unravel, 

Nothing, that stockholders quick should willingly excuse, 
Nothing, of a balance sheet of promises profuse. 


Nothing, says the cycle girl, as how ‘tis best to ride, 
Nothing, says the lesson man, as to how very hard he tried 

To have her set upright and think of something else than style, 
Nothing about her pretty airs, the unwary to beguile. 


Nothing, says the baseball fiend, only a column or two, 
Nothing, a waiting, wondering world would know what he could do, 
Nothing, says a golf fiend, who pocketed his ball, 

Nothing, he did most every day, without any work at all. 


Nothing, says the pulpit man of what he is going to say, 
Nothing, of his preparation for the coming Sabbath day, 
Nothing, say the chorus girls who only sniff and sigh, 

Nothing, about the music that will float us to the sky. 


Nothing, says the rich nabob, but a lot of harmless trash, 
Nothing, but some twaddle made into a mess of hash, 
Nothing, but a nonsense dish seasoned well with spice, 
Nothing, but a bit of virtue, and pages full of vice. 


Nothing, says the millionaire, worth a person’s while, 
Nothing, says the mendicant, to make a body smile, 

Nothing, says the laboring man, to light his labored way, 
Nothing, says the lazy lout, to help to make it pay. 


Nothing, says young politics, by which to get a “ pull,” 
Nothing, the office holder says, to keep his dishes full, 
Nothing, says the old “ new woman,” about her “ runs” and “score,” 
Nothing, to tell a gaping world of what she has in store. 
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Nothing, says sanctimonious slow, about the sacred word, 
Nothing, as in former days, of which something had been heard, 
Nothing, says the saloon man, about the price of gin, 

Nothing, to point him to a pal, and deftly draw him in. 


Nothing, says the gay modiste, about fashions of the day, 

Nothing, the prompter grimly says, about the latest play, 

Nothing, about the excursions of the church of Heavenly Rest, 
Nothing of the games of chance, which “ Christians ” play with zest. 


Nothing of appendicitis, says the quasi medical quack, 
Nothing, says the old liner, with prescription blanks in stack, 
Nothing, the patent medicine man can find to cheer him up, 
Nothing, about an invalid with “a bottleful” at a sup. 


Nothing, says the paper thief, to pay to take the risk, 
Nothing to tell whether police court is very dull or brisk, 
Nothing, says the hungry tramp, on looking the paper o’er, 
Nothing, to pay for “lifting” it from the subscriber's door. 


Nothing, says the editor of the hateful rival sheet, 

Nothing, except some cheap John news he himself is glad to greet, 
Nothing, says editor-in-chief as he calls his assistants down, 
Nothing, but to annihilate them with his dignity and frown. 


Nothing, but to find in the other sheet an interesting scoop, 
Nothing, but that a farmer’s fowls have broken out of coop, 
Nothing, for either to crow over, nothing to give a boost, 

Nothing, but that the chickens have all come home to roost, 


Nothing, but a record of nothingness, to be found in the ignored paper, 
Nothing, too infinitesimally small to be for puffs a proper caper, 
Nothing, but two-line pica bold, to tell the world about it, 

Nothing, to say how sad the world would be, to go without it. 


Nothing, Oh no, there’s naught at all, we say with pain and sorrow, 
Nothing, in the paper to-day, but we read it again to-morrow, 
Nothing, but a barren dribbling sheet, not worth a candle game, 
Nothing, to make life worth the living, but it has misspelled a name. 


And yet we find in the papers a world of new things to read, 

Of which every son of Adam sorely stands in need, 

There’s politics, pictures and piety, beauty, fashion and art, 

In which Adam’s sons and daughters, bear something of a part. 
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There’s a war in Afghanistan and peace in Old Podunck, 

There’s gold in Beloochistan, and a “ moral spectacle” drunk, 
There's a fire in Hardscrabble Hollow, where precious lives are lost, 
A wreckage out in mid ocean, where souls are wildly tossed 

Into the joys of Heaven, or where “ fallen angels * dwell, 

And no one but the papers, the shocking tale to tell. 


There's marriages, deaths, divorces, with “ nobody nigh to hinder,” 
There’s health recipes and formulas and bodies burned to a cinder, 
There's the baseball boy, a beauty, and the cycle girl so meek, 
Who sail away to futurity inside of a given week, 

There’s the minister in his pulpit, who talks and prays for pelf, 
Who raises his hands to Heaven, when asked to take care of himself. 
There’s a nice young man in college, the pride of a parent’s heart, 
Who in pursuit of knowledge, on the road to sin has a start, 

Of learning he finds it dangerous, to have too much &t a time, 

And so is over anxious in ways that lead to crime; 

There’s word from foreign relations, coming by cablegram fleet, 

Of money, modes and manners, and about the price of wheat, 

There’s items new and notable, of everything great and grand, 

That may turn Mother Earth over, and dump her in the sand, 

If some benevolent provider don’t jump in and fill the gap, 

Before the danger widens, and the world falls into the trap, 

There’s many secret thoughts and things caught deftly on the fly, 

Of how to handle a shoe-string, or how to knot a tie, - 

Of flirting ever so sweetly, to save a goodly name, 
Or how to sin discreetly, with nobody at all to blame. 


There are murders, mixed with fashion, frivolity and fun, 
There are weddings, births and burials, a new life there begun, 
There’s a statesman and a patriot, who lays down a noble life, 

An elopement, a runaway from a husband or a wife, 

There’s a good man gone to glory and a bad one gone to hell, 

Or rather that’s the version the reporter has to tell, 

There’s a man who feeds the hungry, and one who starves to death 
The laboring man and woman, and takes away the breath 

Of those who toil for food and clothes for a loving little flock, 

That the master may increase his bank account and stock, 

There’s tales of hungry applicants driven from door to door, 

And of broken hearts and wounded lives that seek the shining shore 
Of the wreckage of life vessels, on rugged sunken rocks, 

Of fortunes made in mining, in gambling and in stocks, 

To say nothing of the losses, of body and of soul, 

In strivings for one thing alone, with “ riches” for the goal, 
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There’s truth and error drawn upon, in turn, there’s cant and rot, 
Sensations light and solemn, doled off to a little dot, 

There’s markets, men and money, with the sparkle of old wine, 
With ways sometimes sunny, of the “ ninety and the nine,” 
With shadings hanging overhead of fallen pride and worth, 
And fallen both from high estate, and from a lowly birth, 

When there’s nothing in the paper, there’s nothing new to say, 
There’s nothing that escapes it, in either night or day, 

Be it a mosquito bite, or a new world corralled round 

The newspaper discusses it, and clearly rakes the ground. 


And now, “don’t you forget it,” as you pass along each day, 

When there’s nothing new in the paper, there’s nothing new to say, 

When comes the Morning Bugle. or the Evening Hour-Glass, 

You'd better “ not say nothing,” than fill your mouth with “ sass,” 

For those who make the paper and put in it “such stuff,” 

Don’t ask the cranks and critics to help “ Lay on, Macduff,” 

And say there’s nothing new in the paper, and the editor is a fool, 

The publisher a rascal, the printer a petty tool, 

But when the paper comes to hand you'll find it up and dressed, 

Filled well with news and notings the freshest and the best, 

And again, “don’t you forget it,” as says this humble rhyme, 

When there’s nothing new in the paper, there will be no more of Father 
Time. 
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EGGS FOR LENTEN DAYS. 
Omelets, Salads, Pickles, Etc. 


VEN those people who 
have no religious prin- 
ciples concerning the 
church observances of 
Lent, in many cases ap- 
preciate the hygienic 
value of a radical 
change in their menu at 
this season. Great are 
the nutritious properties 
of eggs, and numerous 
the appetizing methods 
of preparing them. 
Baked or “shirred” 
eggs are delicious. 
Break the eggs into 

well-buttered egg cups and bake, season with pepper, 
salt and butter. Serve hard boiled eggs, shelled, on 
lettuce or parsley, or on small plates, garnished with 
celery leaves, placing a tiny stalk or two beside 
each egg. 

For a novelty poached eggs may be served on well- 
buttered hot Graham toast. Scrambled eggs are 
pleasingly varied by the addition of stewed tomatoes 
or corn, or a different flavoring used, a little lemon 
juice is appetizing. 

The number of omelets is legion. Peas, corn, or 
tomatoes, codfish, salmon, celery, oranges, onions, 
etc., all these may be used and the omelets are often 
baked instead of fried. 


Roman Omelet, 

One teaspoonful of butter, four tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, a few leaves of parsley and shallot, chopped ; nut- 
meg, and two tablespoonfuls of white wine. Stir these in- 
gredients constantly. As soon as the cheese melts, break 
and stir in five or six eggs. Have a slow fire. Garnish 
with parsley. To a plain omelet add celery and parsley 
or bay leaves, chopped. 

Omelet. 

The yolks of six eggs with two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, vanilla; beat. Now beat the whites and 
mix both parts of the eggs together, fry in hot butter that 
has not browned, and roll. May be served with jam, and 
have powdered sugar sifted over it. 


Our Spanish friends, as well as many Americans, 
enjoy the following : 


Spanish Omelet. 

Chop a very little garlic and fry in olive oil. Add one 
cupful of sliced mushrooms and one-half cupful of stewed 
tomatoes, pepper and salt. Spread the above combina- 
tion on a plain omelet just before folding over. Serve 
very hot. 


Eggs may also be scalloped. One method requires 
a layer of bread crumbs, then one of sliced, cold, 
hard boiled eggs; repeat, and finally bake, adding 
pepper, salt, parsley or celery salt, and a generous 
allowance of butter. In place of butter a white 


sauce is suitable. And the eggs are sometimes scal- 
loped with alternate layers of sliced mushrooms. 
Curried Eggs. 

Slice and fry two small onions, then add two cupfuls of 
stock and two teaspoonfuls of curry powder. Cook a few 
minutes, thicken a half a pint of cream and cook again. 
Then slice six or seven hard boiled eggs into the curry and 
simmer gently. 

Eggs with Mushrooms. 

Cut into halves a can of mushrooms. Stew the mush- 
rooms in a little hot butter ten or twelve minutes, season 
with pepper and salt. Next drain and place the mush- 
rooms in a shallow baking dish. “Break sufficient eggs 
to cover over the top.’’ Scatter a few bread crumbs over 
these, dot with butter, pepper and celery salt. Bake a very 
few minutes. 

Stuffed Eggs. 

Cut in two hard boiled eggs. Remove the yolks and 
“‘rub” and mix thoroughly with a little sage or thyme, 
pepper, salt and butter. Next refill the eggs, pour over a 
generous amount of melted butter, and stand in the oven 
several minutes. 

Ege Salad. 

One cupful of chopped cold potatoes, pour over it three 
tablespoonfuls of hot vinegar, seasoned with white pepper, 
cayenne, mustard, salt and butter. Five eggs boiled hard. 
Slice the whites first and remove the yolks. Make a 
dressing for the salad. Arrange a layer of lettuce, add 
the potatoes, drained. Place tastefully the ‘‘ egg rings,” 
and over all pour the dressing. 

Deviled Eggs. 

Boil the eggs until very hard, shell and cut a small piece 
or “cover” from the small end. Remove the yolks and 
prepare them by mixing thoroughly with pepper, salt, 
lemon juice, a little mustard and oil. Put the mixture 
into the eggs. 

Pickled Eggs. 

Cut hard boiled eggs in two lengthwise. Mix a little 

melted butter, pepper and salt, with plenty of vinegar, 


and pour over the eggs. . 
—Adele K. Johnson, 
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IN BUYING FUKNITURE, TABOO 
Shams. 
Soft woods. 
Fanciful shapes. 
Showy ornament. 
Tables without sturdy legs. 
Glittering brass bedsteads. 
Lamps that are not to be lighted. 
Sofas that are not low and broad. 
Pretentious low-priced sideboards. 
Heavy dining chairs without casters. 
Screens that are not actually needed. 
Over-stuffed furniture in small rooms. 
Easels if there is room to hang pictures. 
Dining chairs with 2:ms for small rooms. 
Wood bedsteads with towering head ends. 
Chairs that are not comfortable and strong. 
Gaudy upholstery, cheap fringe and brass nails. 
All furniture that is not simple in design and 


well made. 
—K. B. /. 
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TABLE TALK. 
As Helps to Table Manners. 


‘yy N many households, the de- 
mands of scheol and business 
make meal-time the only hour 
in which all the members of 
the family are together, when 
the father and mother can act 
in concert for the development 
and advancement of their chil- 
dren. For that reason, if for 
no other, there should be a 
well planned and concerted 
action in the table talk. There 
needs must be some sacrifice of personal comfort at 
first on the part of both parents; the father must 
forego his newspaper, and the mother must forget for 
the time her household duties. As the parents are, 
so will the children be. If the father talks shop, or 
reads his paper, or if the mother details for the benefit 
of the rest of the family all the little vexations to 
which she has been subjected during the day, then the 
children will bring tothe table their petty quarrels with 
each other or with their school fellows; or if they be 
bookish, they will bring a book to the table with them, 
or bolt their food in order to get back to the story. 

The conversation at table should include the whole 
family, and should be of sufficient interest to hold the 
attention of all from the affairs of their working 
hours. This needs the wise heads of father and 
mother to guide it. Eschew all disagreeable topics, 
all stories of crime, or harrowing tales of any sort. 
Likewise forbid any subject that will work upon the 
temper of any member of the family. It isa well- 
known fact that bright conversation, the flow of 
mirth, the happy jest, or a wholesome interest in the 
topics of the day, are an aid to digestion; while on 
the other hand, any strong excitement, as anger, fear, 
or sorrow, will hinder digestion by checking tempo- 
rarily the action of the salivary glands. There are 
plenty of interesting subjects for conversation without 
spoiling the appetite of a sensitive child by some 
story of horror or destitution. 

There is perhaps some new book that is being read 
by one of the family which can be discussed. Often 
a busy member of the circle has no time to read the 
book for himself, and an intelligent review of it at 
table will not only be interesting, but will give to 
that busy one the knowledge that he could not other- 
wise obtain. 

There are continually coming before the public 
new and interesting scientific investigations and in- 
ventions, about which the father and older brothers 
can tell the girls. Even the little ones will be inter- 
ested in asking about a new machine, and their ques- 
tions are just as important as the inquiries of the 
older ones. Talk of the affairs of state and nation, 
of political and foreign news in a broad-minded way 
that will lead the children to form their own opinions, 
and not take them ready-made from their elders. 


Above all, the little ones should not be snubbed 
for their attempts to add to the general entertain- 
ment. Listen courteously when they ask questions, 
or add their little mite of knowledge, just as you ex- 
pect them to listen to you. Encourage them to bring 
any bright bit that they can, either in the way of 
knowledge or of amusement. If the littlke man makes 
a mistake in the selection of a story, or in his manner 
of telling it, do not rebuke him at the table. Instead, 
take him one side after the meal is over and you are 
alone, and explain the nature of the mistake, tell him 
how it should have been done, and the mistake will 
hardly occur again. Neither will the child’s feelings 
be hurt in such a way that he will be afraid to try a 
second time. 

The conversation at table is an important part of 
the menu when you have guests. With such an 
every-day training you will not find it difficult to 
entertain your friends at dinner. There need be no 
extra effort put forth on the part of host or hostess, 
for the home table talk is just such as your guest 
would enjoy. Then when the children are a little 
older and are beginning to go out into society them- 
selves, they will be exempt from the bashfulness that 
so often attacks a person unused to talking before 
others. They will be ready to bear an interesting 
and agreeable part in any conversation, simply and 
naturally, because they have always done so. They 
will also be trained in the art of listening, which is 
no mean accomplishment, either in guest or host. 

Aside from its benefit to the children and to the 
older ones in a social way, it may be made a means 
of education. Familiar conversation on subjects of 
lasting importance will create and foster in them an 
intelligent interest in vital topics; it will encourage 
investigation, and give an all-around development 
that mere schooling cannot give. 

—Agnes Noyes Wittberger. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM. 


He that will steal an egg will steal an ox. 

He that will not be saved needs no sermon. 

He that will steal a pin will steal a better thing. 

He that scattereth thorns must not go barefoot. 

He that would have the fruit must climb the tree. 

He that saveth his dinner will have the more for supper. 

He that serves well need not be afraid to ask his wages. 

He that stays in the valley shall never get over the hill. 

He that spares when he is young, may spend when he 
is old. 

He that waits for dead men’s shoes may go long enough 
barefoot. 

He that wants money is accounted among those that 
want wit. 

He that would eat a good dinner, let him eat a good 
breakfast. 

He that would the daughter win, must with the mother 
first begin. 
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THE COMPLEXION. 
One of Nature’s Choicest and Best Gifts. 


NE of a woman’s first duties 

is to look her best, and for 
this reason the care of her 
complexion should not be 
beneath her notice. A really 
beautiful complexion is one 
of nature’s best gifts. The 
next best thing to having 
a particularly good com- 
plexion is to have a clear, 
healthy- skin, and unless 
there is some decided de- 
fect in the general health, 
this can usually be obtained by observing ordinary 
hygienic laws. The skin is constantly giving off 
perspiration, although the moisture may not always 
be apparent; the amount necessarily varies accord- 
ing to the state of the temperature, the degree of 
exercise taken, and the condition of the nervous 
system; in this way the skin gets rid of a large 
quantity of waste matter. The perspiration thus 
thrown off is acid, and when it reaches the surface 
of the skin it comes in contact with the greasy 
secretion which is likewise thrown off by sebaceous 
glands, and unless this substance is removed, the 
pores soon become choked, and will consequently be 
unable to act as freely as they should do. Water 
alone is not sufficient to thoroughly cleanse the skin ; 
some good soap is necessary to remove the layer 
of grease. 

Should the water be hard it may with advantage be 
softened by the addition of a small quantity of liquid 
ammonia, or powdered borax. It is a good plan to 
put a large tablespoonful of borax into the water jug 
every time it is refilled, so as to insure having soft 
water for toilet use, for the best superficial aids to 
beauty are cold soft water and pure soap. No one 
who realizes the function of the skin will need to be 
told how much the health depends on the daily bath ; 
the use of a flesh glove—made either of loofah or 
india rubber—in the bath is very essential, for not 
only does it insure a thorough cleansing of the skin, 
but it gives tone to it, and promotes the circulation. 
In some cases of obstinate pimples on the face, 
regularly applied friction will effect a cure after all 
kinds of lotions and ointments have failed to do so. 

When the skin is naturally harsh and dry some 
simple means should be adopted to make it smooth 
and more elastic; with this object in view it will be 
found beneficial to bathe the face at night with milk, 
diluted with an equal portion of rosewater and mixed 
with a few drops of glycerine; the wash should, of 
course, be made fresh each time it is required. 

There are few complexions which do not become 
red and sore when exposed to summer sunshine or 
the full force of a cold wind, particularly by the sea- 
side; bathing the face with elderflower water or 
parsley tea, and rubbing it with a piece of freshly 


cut cucumber, will help to reduce the smarting sensa- 
tion. The use of a really innocuous powder is by no 
means harmful, and serves to cool and protect the 
skin, but it should be only lightly dusted on, so as 
not to give the face the powdered appearance which 
many fondly imagine to be becoming. 

Buttermilk is at all times good for the complexion, 
and also is a fine preventive both of sunburn and 
freckles; therefore, all through the spring and the 
summer months it should be used whenever it is 
possible to get it fresh; it must not be used at all 
stale, or it will be very unpleasant ; and, as it is apt 
to make the skin feel a little sticky, the face after it 
has been bathed with the buttermilk, must be rinsed 
with plain water. 

There is much to be said on the subject of general 
health affecting the complexion, but this does not 
come within the scope of the present article. We 
may, however, emphasize the importance of re- 
membering that skin-deep beauty must be attained 
by more than mere outward treatment, which, by the 
way, should always include fresh air. Diet and the 
promotion of a good circulation by proper and 
judicious exercise, play a most important part in 


bringing about this desired result. 
—G. H. Dierhold. 
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SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


A little pot is soon hot. 

A mole wants no lanthorn. 

A quiet tongue shows a wise head. 

A little bird wants but a little nest. 

A man is not so soon healed as hurt. 

A little barrel can give but little meal. 

A ragged colt may make a good horse. 

A poor man’s debt makes a great noise. 

A nod from a lord is a breakfast for a fool. 

A man’s best fortune, or his worst, is a wife. 

A man may provoke his own dog to bite him. 

A man must plough with such oxen as he hath. 

A moneyless man goes fast through the market. 

A mouthful of meat may be a townful of shame. 

A man can never thrive who has a wasteful wife. 

A pebble and a diamond are alike to a blind man. 

A man without money, is a bow without an arrow. 

A profitable religion never wanted proselytes. —//a/. 

A mill, a clock, and a woman, always want mending. ~ 

A little debt makes a debtor, but a great one an enemy. 

A man may talk like a wise man, and yet act like a fool. 

A ready way to lose your friend, is to lend him money. 

A man has often more trouble to digest meat than to 
get it. 

A pot that belongs to many, is ill stirred and worse- 
boiled. 

A man may live upon little, but he cannot live upon: 
nothing. 

A man, as he manages himself, may die old at thirty, or 
young at eighty. 
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EVUT! 


Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Bocks and Seriaj 


Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 


Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


The SPEAKING OF appropriate subjects 
Abnegation for conversation in general society, a 
of Self. 


writer in one of the leading dailies 
puts some pertinent thoughts in plain 
language, which it will do no harm to read and pon- 
der: If there is one thing more absorbingly inter- 
esting toa woman than another it is her own ailments. 
Curiously there is nothing less interesting to her than 
other people’s ailments unless these in some way are 
suggestive of her own. Therefore the woman who 
aspires to retain her friends will do well to reserve 
confidences concerning her headaches, her weari- 
ness, her nervousness and her premonitions of grip 
to her physician. He is paid to listen to them and 
the general public is not. And nothing but a large 
salary would make any normal person willing to 
listen to the hypochondriac conversation of the woman 
who imagines herself the victim of three or four novel 
disorders. The woman who insists upon thinking 
about and talking about her various trials, whether of 
health or circumstances, exerts a depressing influence 
onthe community. There is a good deal of truth in 
the theory of the Christian Scientists, who claim that 
the thoughts of ill-health indulged in by gloomy souls 
make an atmosphere conducive to the spread of dis- 
ease. Every one has felt the depressing influence of 
a woman who insists upon regarding herself as a 
martyr. Every one, too, has felt the refreshing, en- 
livening influence of some real martyrs whose physi- 
cal sufferings could never daunt their cheery spirits. 
It is not only good taste, it is Christian duty to re- 
frain from talking about one’s bad health. More- 
over, it is an excellent policy to be cheertul, and very, 
very bad policy to be gloomy, unless one knows how 
to be amusingly gloomy, which is an art not one 
person in a hundred has mastered. Sympathy is de- 
lightful of course, but any fountain may be drained 
dry, and sometimes the woman who frets and com- 
plains and imagines herself the victim of innumerable 
ills will find that the sympathy she used to arouse is 
gone. It is not safe to subject any friendship, how- 
ever old, or any love, however strong, to the test of 


too many demands for sympathy. Moreover, it is 
extremely selfish todo so. If you have a headache 
go to your room and gotosleep. If you don’t do 
that, if you are forced to mingle in general society, 
make no remarks about that headache. There are 
other things to talk of. There’s a war in the East; 
there’s a strike across the river; there’s a new actor 
in the city. They are all more interesting than the 
fact that you “havea dreadful pain in your head, 
just over the temples.” If you can’t say something 
cheerful about yourself keep silent or talk about 
something else. 
+ + 

HeE—It takes anold maid to be always imagining there’s 
a man in the house. 

She—Yes; a married woman has learned to know better 


++ + + + 


The Golden * As YE would that others should do 
Rule in to you, do ye even so unto them.” So 
Business. said the Master, and in those simple 


words embodied the Christian law of 
duty to mankind for all time and climes. Unfortu- 
nately it seems impossible to incorporate this spirit 
into the business methods of our day. Here is an 
illustration from the cultured city of Boston, which 
needs no special comment: Peter Steele, a steady 
working man, with a happy home, wife and two 
children, had bought considerable furniture of one 
of the Boston installment companies. The man 
became a victim of consumption. His decreasing 
strength prevented steady work, and cut down his 
earnings. At last he was compelled to take to his 
bed, where he remained for nine and a half months 
before death came to end his sufferings. Mrs. Steele 
struggled hard to keep the home, and with the 
assistance of charity managed to exist and tend her 
husband. Meanwhile it was hard to keep up pay- 
ments on the furniture. At last this became impos- 
sible, and the agents threatened, and at last came to 
remove their goods. This was four weeks before the 
man’s death. Mr. Steele was on the bed, too weak 
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tomove. The agents placed him on a small bed to 
which they could not lay claim. The remainder 
of the house furnishings belonged to the company, 
and everything was taken. Not a chair was left to 
sit in. During the four weeks kind neighbors as- 
sisted the family. These neighbors were doubtless. 
humble people, “of very little account” as the great 
world measures importance. But thank God, there 
is a higher standard. 
++ + + + 


BECAUSE each line of poetry begins with a capital is 
no proof that it is capital poetry. 
+e eee 
Clubs Now THAT THE QUESTION of womans’ 
and clubs has passed the experimental and dis- 
Clubs. cussional state, it is interesting to get so 
concise and comprehensive a statement as 
one bright and self-reliant young woman gives, in- 
cluding her estimate of men’s clubs as well as those 
devoted to her own sex. She is fully persuaded that 
“men are generally attracted to their clubs by grand 
rooms, fine furniture, luxurious dinners and suppers, 
expensive wines and cigars, the bandying of poor 
jests, or the excitement of the gaming table.” The 
word “generally” is a concession for which detected 
masculinity cannot be too grateful, for it gives who- 
ever chooses a chance to number himself among the 
rule’s exceptions. The writer is also extremely well 
posted about the women who join these institutions. 
Their idea of club life, it seems, is that—for them—it 
permits “the inculcation of deeper and broader 
ideas ; it enables them to think for themselves and to 
get their opinions at first hand, not so much because 
it is their right, but because it is their duty.” Read- 
ing further we learn that “women’s clubs enter 
protest against all idle gossip, against all demoraliz- 
ing and wicked waste of time; also against the 
follies and tyrannies of fashion, against all external 
impositions and disabilities ; in short, against each 
and every thing that opposes the full development 
and use of the faculties conferred upon women by 
their Creator. Their clubs are unostentatious efforts 
towards broader culture and nobler lives.” All of 
them, mind; not “generally.” Really, if this writer 
is correct, there is a wider difference between the 
club masculine and the club feminine than we had 
supposed. 
+ + + 
THE AUTOCRAT of the breakfast table—The Cook— 
Puck. 
+*~+> + + + 
Harriet PROBABLY NO OTHER single book ever 
Beecher did so much to shape the world’s action 
Stowe, as did “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the publica- 
tion of which began less than a half-century 
ago. It is remarkable that the author of this book 
was a woman. While many women have written 
interesting and helpful books, which have done their 
share in the world’s evolution, no other can claim the 
eminent distinction which jointly must attach to Mrs. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe and her “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” The cause which she sought to aid long 
since triumphed, and the great evil against which her 
pen was wielded has been so long a part of history 
only that vital interest no longer attaches to the moral 
side of the work, which stands now upon its literal 
merits—and these suffice to maintain still its remark- 
able popularity. In this respect it is still far in ad- 
vance of the several other works of its author. 

Referring to Mrs. Stowe, one of the leading reli- 
gious journals recently said: Personally she was more 
interesting than many of her books. The life which 
began in Litchfield, Ct., when the New England 
country town was the center of a professional and 
intellectual society which is now too much concen- 
trated in our cities, and was spent in teaching, house- 
keeping, child-training and literary work, with expe- 
rience of country and city, east and west, was a life 
typical of its generation. The cares and joys of a 
large family circle, the experience of sorrow, the ne- 
cessity of toil, the stir and enthusiasm of the new life 
of the west, personal contact with slavery, which ex- 
isted just across a river boundary, and which broke 
up her father’s and husband’s work in Lane Seminary 
at last, and with the anti-slavery machinery of the 
“underground railway,” for which her own house 
more than once served as a station, the quiet circle 
of a Maine college town, followed by the cloistered 
intentness of the life on Andover Hill, made her at 
once receptive and representative of the New Eng- 
land spirit. 

ee + 

THE YOUNG WOMAN who asked for $10,000 damages in 
a libel suit and got ten cents feels like bringing a suit 
for libel against the jury now. 


+ + + 


In Case A WRITER IN ONE of the popular maga- 
of zines draws this interesting picture of 
Necessity. the difference in methods of doing 
things by men and women. Like cer- 

tain romances of the old school, it is **founded on 
fact,’’ although somewhat hyperbolic: Man is a 
creature of cast-iron habits; woman adapts herself to 
circumstances; this is the foundation of the moral 
difference between them. A man does not attempt 
to drive a nail unless he has a hammer; a woman 
does not hesitate to utilize anything, from the heel of 
a boot to the back of a brush. A man considers a 
corkscrew absolutely necessary to open a bottle; a 
woman attempts to extract the cork with the scissors, 
if she does not succeed readily she pushes the cork 
into the bottle, since the essential thing is to get at 
the fluid. Shaving is the only use to which a man 
puts a razor; a woman employs it for a chiropodist’s 
purpose. When a man writes everything must be in 
apple-pie order; pen, paper and ink must be just so, 
a profound silence must reign while he accomplishes 
this important function. A woman gets any sheet of 
paper, tears it, perhaps, from a book or portfolio, 
sharpens the pencil with the scissors, puts the paper 
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on an old atlas, crosses her feet, balances herself on 
her chair, and confides her thoughts to paper, chang- 
ing from pencil to pen and vice versa from time to 
time, nor does she care if the children romp or the 
cook comes to speak to her. A man storms if the 


blotting paper is not conveniently near; a woman. 


dries the ink by blowing on it, waving the paper in 
the air, or holding it near the lamp or fire. A man 
drops a letter unhesitatingly in the box; a woman re- 
reads the address, assures herself that the envelope 
is sealed, the stamp secure, and then throws it vio- 
lently into the box. A man can cut a book only with 
a paper cutter; a woman deftly inserts a hairpin and 
the book is cut. For aman “good-by” signifies the 
end of a conversation and the moment of his depart- 
ure; for a woman it is the beginning of a new chap- 
ter, for it is just when they are taking leave of each 
other when women think of the most important topics 
of conversation. A woman ransacks her brain trying 
to mend a broken object; a man puts it aside and 
forgets that for which there is no remedy. 


+ + + 


THE CONSUMPTION of soap in India only reaches the 
modest amount of one ounce per head annually. 


+ + + 


A A NEw FAD in the way of fashionable 
Scattering dining, recently introduced by a New 
Dinner. York gentleman, is hardly likely to 
prove generally popular. The event is 

thus described in a metropolitan daily: A Fifth 
avenue couple invited a score of guests to dine with 
them, First came the oysters and then the soup, 
after which the fish put in an appearance. Then 
there was apparent consternation. The master of 
ceremonies on the part of the hotel was seen whisper- 
ing to the host. His face grew sober, and in a voice 
in which anger and mortification were blended he 
told his guests that the waiters had struck and the 
hotel people were unable to secure substitutes. 
There was but one thing to do, he said, and that was 
to go somewhere else. Wraps were donned, and car- 
riages which were in waiting were entered. Ina few 
moments the dinner party was en route to the Hotel 
Martin. It was a pleasant surprise to the guests to 
find the private dining room aglow with jonquils. 
The entrees and the accompanying wine were en- 
joyed hugely, and then surprise No. 2 presented 
itself. ‘The host, with a horror stricken face, said 
that owing to the suddenness with which they had 
come upon the Martin there were absolutely no 
roasts in sufficient quantity to supply the company, 
so again the wraps were donned, once more carriages 
were entered and off drove the party up Fifth avenue 
and over to Delmonico’s. The roast eaten and the 
champagne inspiration received, the host stated with 
a long face that the strangest of all things had hap- 
pened. Delmonico declared that he could not serve 
a party of this size witha salad. This time the car- 
riages headed southward and down Fifth avenue to 


Grand street. They were then driven east until the 
Bowery was reached. South on the Bowery they 
went to Mott street and up Mott street to Pell. 
There, just off Mott and in the heart of New York’s 
Chinatown, the fashionables alighted and entered 
the one big restaurant of which this bit of the 
Celestial empire can boast. By this time the guests 
were all aware that they were enjoying the strangest 
course dinner that ever fell to the lot of the ordinary 
New Yorker. 
++ + + + 

THERE IS GENERALLY something that requires hiding 

at the bottom of a mystery.—Hawthorne. 


A THE ARREST, trial and conviction of the 
Hundred president of one of those nondescript 
Fold. companies advertising to return two dol- 
lars in a very brief period for every dollar 
invested, was a good thing, so far as it went, and that 
particular form of swindle learned the lesson, disap- 
pearing from the public view. But the same principle 
reappears in a variety of modified forms, and not- 
withstanding all the “exposures ” which are printed, 
the army of scoundrels still continues to make a liv- 
ing off the over-confiding, and more especially women. 
It does seem as though ordinary common sense ought 
to do something for its possessor. It may safely be 
taken for granted that whenever and wherever the 
offer is made to give many times the actual value of 
the money required for an investment, there is some 
hidden fraud in connection. This has been demon- 
strated over and over again, but still the business 
goes prosperously on in one form or another. A safe 
rule is to use common business reason before making 
an investment. 
& 
MistrREss—Didn’t the ladies who called leave cards ? 
Maid—They wanted to, ma’am, but I told them you had 
plenty of your own, and better, too.—Boston Traveller. 
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The 
Rose. 


“THE TIME of the rose” will soon be with 
us, and preparations for its outdoor cultiva- 
tion are already in order. This is the most 
interesting, in many respects, of all the great floral 
family. Its antiquity is so great that all account of 
its origin has been lost. It is not mentioned in the 
Biblical writings earlier than the reign of Solomon, 
but the allusion to it then made is such as to indicate 
that the flower had already been known, for the 
essence of roses was extensively used in Jerusalem 
and Judea during the reign of the luxurious and 
much-married king. In Egypt the rose is depicted 


on a number of very early monuments, believed to 
date from 3000 to 3500 B. C., and in the tomb of an 
Egyptian princess, disinterred a year ago in the south 
of Egypt, several hermetically sealed vials were 
found, which, when opened, contained genuine attar 
of roses, so that the modern claims for the discovery 
Rose water, or 


of this delicious perfume are vain. 
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the essence of roses, is mentioned by Homer in the 
“Tliad.”. Homer and Solomon were nearly contem- 
poraneous. Both the Greeks and Hebrews probably 
borrowed the idea of its manufacture from the Egyp- 
tians, and these, for aught anybody can tell, may have 
had it from the Indians or from the Chinese, for the 
latter claim for each of their discoveries and inven- 
tions a most marvelous, not to say incredible, antiq- 
uity. The rose is one of those flowers which by the 
people of every land are taken for granted as so well 
known as to need no description and hardly mention, 
for it is a singular fact that every continent on the 
globe, with the solitary exception of Australia, pro- 
duces wild roses. Even the frozen regions of the 
north, where the summer lasts but two or three 
months, and is at best a season which may be de- 
scribed as very late in the fall, produce their wild 
roses, and travelers through Greenland, Kamschatka 
and northern Siberia found, in the proper season, an 
abundance of blossoms, while the crews of whaling 
vessels which call at Spitzbergen come off shore with 
bouquets of the native Spitzbergen rose. All wild 
roses are not of the same kind, for there are over 
1,000 species of the wild rose known to botanists, and 
the varieties are innumerable. 


+ + 


“ JACK, dear, it isn’t a bit nice of you to let such small 
troubles worry you so soon after our marriage.” 
“They do seem insignificant when I think of that.” 


—Life. 
+ + + 


Sweet Rest Many a distressed person has said, 
and either mentally or aloud, ‘I don’t see 
Dreams. what makes me have such awful 


dreams!” And certainly one may 
endure most horrible experiences in this way— 
experiences from which it would be most natural to 
pray for deliverance. An experienced physician, 
after experimenting upon himself and others, has 
made the following declaration: “I am convinced 
that many annoying dreams and, which in many 
instances, rob sleep of much of its recreation and 
benefit can be prevented, if persons will take the 
trouble todo so. There are dreams which are pro- 
duced by an overloaded stomach and indigestion. 
These can be prevented by not overloading the 
stomach and taking care, especially in the evening, 
to not eat that which experience has demonstrated 
is not easily digested. A fairly filled stomach is, 
however, less conducive to dreams than an abso- 
lutely empty one. I think I can safely say that if 
these persons who are troubled much by dreaming, 
will wear extra long sleeves to their nightgowns, 
they will find a remedy thereby. What is even better 
than long sleeves is to put a rubber cord in the hem 
of the sleeves so that they will not slip up on the 
arm. The rubber cord should not be tight enough 
to interfere any way with the circulation of the blood 
in the arms, but still tight enough to keep the ends 
of the sleeves well down on the wrists. To the 


bachelors and others who cannot have their sleeves 
properly arranged, the same effect can be secured by 
wearing a wristlet on the wrist, or better yet to pull a 
sock over the hands and pin the leg of it to the 
sleeves of the nightgown. In addition to preventing 
dreams this simple arrangement will be found ex- 
tremely comfortable during the cold nights. A little 
inquiry will convince any one that those whose wrists 
and forearms are uncovered, are annoyed most by 
dreams. The sock used as a kind of extended glove 
will effectually stop them, but it must be attached to 
the sleeve of the nightgown, otherwise the sleeve 
will work up the arm and the desired effect be lost. 
My remedy in brief is, to keep the hand, wrist and 
forearm well covered.” 


+ + 


First BOARDER—I wonder the landlady lets him stay. 
Everybody can see that he drinks. 
Second Boarder—Yes; but he never has an appetite in 
the morning. 
+ + 
Don’t A TRAIT OF character which mothers 
Let Go. may well impress upon their children, 
especially their sons, is that of holding on 
to any purpose to which they have committed them- 
selves. This trait is well illustrated by an anecdote 
told of the boyhood of Kipling, the novelist. The 
story goes that young Kipling went on a sea voyage 
with his father, Lockwood Kipling, the artist. Soon 
after the vessel was under way the father went be- 
low, leaving the boy on deck. Presently there was 
a great commotion overhead, and one of the ship’s 
officers rushed down and banged at Mr. Kipling’s 
door. “Mr. Kipling,” he cried, “ your boy has crawled 
out on the yardarm, and if he lets go he'll drown.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Kipling, glad to know that nothing 
serious was the matter, “but he won’t let go.” That 
characteristic is a good one for young men every- 
where to emulate. The easily discouraged and the 
vacillating never amount to much in life anywhere. 


+~ + + + 


CusTOMER—I’m looking for a tall man with one arm. 
Floorwalker—Certainly. The remnant counter is just 
across the store.—Puck 
++ + + 


The ’ Even when it is “great weather 
Handkerchief for a handkerchief,” few people 
Industry. probably stop to think of the magni- 
tude of the handkerchief trade of the 

country. According to good authority, about 75.00¢ 
dozen daily are consumed throughout the United 
States. This means 27,375,000 dozen yearly, or 
328,500,000 single handkerchiefs. To satisfy this 
enormous demand there are always kept in stock in 
New York at least 350,000,000 handkerchiefs. It 
would be extremely difficult to say what such a 
supply of goods is worth in the aggregate, as hand- 
kerchiefs sell at wholesale at anywhere from thirty 
cents to forty dollars per dozen, according to quality 
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and finish. But the figures given are not exagger- 
ated, and they throw a strong light on the gigantic 
dimensions of an important branch of the dry goods 
business. A comparatively small number of hand- 
kerchiefs are manufactured in this country, and those 
that are made here are mostly of the cotton and 
inferior silk variety. The finest silk goods are im- 
ported principally from Japan, which country sends 
us annually between 17,000,000 and 18,000,000 “ Jap- 
anese pongees.” The best cambric article comes 
from France and Belgium, and linen handkerchiefs 
come from the north of Ireland and also from St. 
Galls, Switzerland. Japanese silk handkerchiefs are 
worth from three dollars to forty dollars per dozen, 
while the imported cambrics from Brussels sell for 
from five dollars to seven dollars a dozen, and the 
cotton product manufactured in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey may be had for thirty cents per dozen. 
The capital invested in this business isimmense. It 
may possibly amount to $100,000,000, but, owing to 
the fact that the trade is distributed, nothing like 
accurate figures can be given. There are six or 
seven firms in the New York dry goods district which 
deal exclusively in handkerchiefs. But only two of 
these houses handle the domestic article extensively. 
Most of the large American factories are located out- 
side of the city, but New York, as in several other 
branches of the dry goods business, is the great dis- 
tributing centre for the trade. 
+ + + + 

THE GREATEST MEN have been those who have cut their 
way to success through difficulties —Robertson. 

+++ + + 
THIS LITTLE DIALECT sketch is 


the reprinted from a religious paper. 
Judgment.” —=[t is its own comment on “ the way 
of the world:” “If folks could 


have their funerals when they are alive and well 
and struggling alone, what a help it would be!” 
sighed Aunt Jerusha, folding her paisley shawl with 
great care. 

“ Now, there is poor Mis’ Brown,” she added, as 
she pinned her Sunday bonnet into her green barege 
veil. “ How encouraged she’d have been, if she 
could have heard what the minister said to-day! I 
wouldn't wonder one mite if she’d have got well. 

“ And Deacon Brown a-wiping his eyes and all of 
them taking on so! Poor soul, she never dreamed 
they set so much by her! 

“Mis’ Brown got discouraged. Yer see Deacon 
Brown, he’d got a way of blaming every thing onto 
her. I don’t suppose the deacon meant it—’twas just 
his way—but it’s awful wearing. When things wore 
out, or broke, he acted just as if Mis’ Brown did it 
herself on purpose. And they all caught it, like the 
measles or the whooping-cough. 

“And the minister a-telling how the deacon 
brought his young wife here when ’twa'n’t nothing 
but a wilderness ; and how patiently she bore hard- 
ship, and what a good wife she’d been! Now the 
minister wouldn’t have known anything about that if 


the deacon hadn’t told him. Dear! dear! If he’d 
only told Mis’ Brown herself what he thought, I do 
believe he might have saved the funeral. 

“And when the minister said how the children 
would miss their mother, seemed as though they 
couldn’t stand it, poor things! Well, I guess it is 
true enough ; Mis’ Brown was always doing for some 
of them. When they were singing about ‘ sweet rest 
in Heaven,’ I couldn’t help thinking that that was 
something Mis’ Brown would have to get used to, for 
she never had none of it here. 

“‘She’d have been awful pleased with the flowers. 
They were pretty, and no mistake. Yer see the 
deacon wa’n’t never willing for her to have a flower 
bed. He said ’twas enough prettier sight to see good 
cabbage a-growing; but Mis’ Brown always kind of 
hankered after sweet-smelling things, like sweet 
peas, and such.” 

+++ + + 
THAT IS THE best part of beauty which a picture cannot 


express.— Bacon. 
+ 


Grace THERE Is A foundation of fact for the 
in criticism that very few women are able to 
Walking. walk gracefully. This is 20 doubt par- 


tially due to the fact that walking as a 
form of exercise is falling into disuse—the more’s the 
pity. Properly indulged, nothing can take its place 
as ahealth-giving exercise. Even the scientific papers 
have taken up the subject of the feminine gait, and 
one of them earnestly asks: How many women 
know how to walk? Observe them in the street or 
entering a drawing room, even the better classes. 
One shambles, another slouches as if her shoes were 
down at the heel, but most of them dive, straining 
every muscle in their bodies, plowing along with 
strenuous effort, like a ship in a high sea and facing 
head winds. A perceptible swing of the body should 
be manifest with every step—that is, advance all of 
one side at the same time, witha slight turn right 
and left of the shoulders as the corresponding foot is 
projected. A long step—not a stride—easy, unhur- 
ried, the leg thrown forward from the hip—this is the 
secret of the ideal gait. 

++ + + + 
SHE—Did you go to hear Mrs. Borer lecture on pure 
food last night ? 
He—No; how was she? 
She—Oh, she was full of her subject. 
++ + + 
By VOLUNTARILY observing a pencil mark 
on the margin of his sister’s will, Edward 
Cooper, the heir of Julia Cooper, for the 
second time shows a fine sense of honor. By his re- 
spect for a memorandum having no legal force, a gift 
to the Adirondack Sanitarium for Consumptives, 
originally $25,000, is made $50,000. In precisely the 
same way Julia Cooper’s original legacy to Cooper 
Union of $100,000 was doubled. In an era that is 
called materialistic and selfish, this is a bright and 
shining example. 


Honor 
Indeed. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of 


the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’—7enxyson. 


THE BABY. 
“ She is a little hindering thing,” 
The mother said ; 


“TI do not have an hour of peace, 
Till she’s in bed. 


“She clings unto my hand or gown, 
And follows me 

About the house, from room to room, 
Talks constantly. 


“ She is a bundle full of nerves, 
And wilful ways ; 

She does not sleep full sound at nights, 
Scarce any days. 


“She does not like to hear the wind, 
The dark she fears ; 

And piteously she calls for me 
To wipe her tears. 


“ She is a little hindering thing,” 
The mother said ; 

“ But still she is my wine of life, 
My daily bread.” 


The children— what a load of care 
Their coming brings; 
But, oh! the grief when God doth stoop 
To give them wings. 
— Independent. 


++ + + 
BABY’S MEALS. 


The seasons of baby’s meals should be household 
habits by the time he is allowed to partake of cooked 
food, says Babyhood. Do not blunt the zest which 
he ought to bring to the consumption of regular 
rations by intervening nibbles and lunches. He will 
learn to expect and demand these, and be discon- 
tented when they are withheld. The practice of ap- 
peasing him when restless, from whatever cause, by 
thrusting a cracker, a slice of bread or, worse yet, a 
“hunk” of gingerbread or a “ cooky” into his hand 
is discontinued by wise mothers. He besmears his 
face and clothes, drops crumbs on the carpet and 
makes a continual want for himself. 

When the hour comes for feeding him give him his 
quantum of proper food, properly prepared. Let 
him eat it leisurely, and as soon as he is old enough 
to sit at a table serve his meal neatly in plate, cup 


and saucer, set on a neat cloth, his own spoon, china 
and finger napkin laid in order. These are not trifles. 
More Americans would breakfast, dine and sup in 
healthful decorum and fewer “feed” if they were 
trained to consider a meal as a ceremonial ob- 
servance, and the need of popular essays on “ Table 
Manners” would be less urgent. 


++ + + + 
TOITIE TWO SHOES. 


Little Tottie Two Shoes 
Sits upon my knee. 

“ Tell me just one story,” 
Pleadingly says she. 

And I start the story, 
Sorry task for me. 


Little Tottie Two Shoes 
Listens thoughtfully. 


Of a knight I tell her, 
Brave as brave could be. 

Of his lady love, too— 
Very fair was she. 


How the maid was stolen, 
How he set her free, 

How they bravely suffered 
Endless misery. 


Little Tottie Two Shoes 
Nestles close to me, 
As I end the story 
Very happily. 
Then I ask her if I 
May her brave knight be, 
But she does not answer— 
Fast asleep is she! 


+++ + + 
WASHING CHILDREN’S FACES. 


Care should always be observed, in washing 
children’s faces, not to let the soap get in the eyes. 
Some people are most cruel in washing children’s 
faces, and cause much injury by being so heedless as 
regards letting the soap get into the eyes. Dr. 
Routh writes: “I think it cruel, however, to allow 
the face and eyes to be washed over with soap in 
the coarse and rough way in which I have often seen 
it done. The nurses have almost appeared to me to 
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take a sort of morbid delight in its employment in 
this way. Even to an adult soap in the eyes is a very 
painful ordeal to go through; in the end it inevitably 
produces chronic, sometimes acute, ophthalmia. I 
think, therefore, children should be spared this 


barbarity, and the eyes, at least, carefully avoided.” 


In washing children’s faces with soap a fine flannel 
should be used, not using the soap with a sponge, or 
the corner of a towel, as many do. 


++ + + + 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


The mother loves her romping boy; 
Her littie maiden fair and tall; 
But ah this wee soft nestling joy ;— 

She loves the baby best of all. 


The first-born runs beyond her call— 
Time builds them sturdily and fast; 
And so, most tenderly of all 
She loves the weakest and the last. 


Her heart still follows all the rest 
Whcere’er they stray, what e’er befall; 
But sheltered closely on her breast 


She loves the baby best of all. 
—Unidentified. 
+e + 
DON'TS FOR MOTHERS OF BOYS. 

Don’t keep nagging your boy. 

Don’t treat your boy as a hardened criminal if you 
discover him in sin. 

Don’t forget that if you make your boy think he is 
going to the devil he won’t be apt to disappoint you. 

Don’t forget that by treating your boy like a gentle- 
man, you will do much towards making him one. 

Don't deny your boy the healthful, restraining 
influence of plenty of outdoor sports and athletics. 
There is a whole sermon in the phrase “ muscular 
Christianity.” 

Don’t make his room a sort of junk shop for all 
the odds and ends of turniture too shabby or old- 
fashioned to be used anywhere else in the house. 

Don’t be above apologizing to your boy if occasion 
arises. He will honor you for it. 

Don’t have a thing in the house too good for him 
to enjoy and share with you, and don’t make 
him use the back stairs in order to save the front 
hall carpet. 

Don’t shut him entirely out of the confidential 
talks concerning home, business, and neighborhood 
affairs, but teach him to respect the confidence. 
—Pacific Health Journal. 


+ + + + 
PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 


A little tact and ingenuity is much more effectual 
than punishment in many cases, and a great saving 
of temper. ‘There are times no doubt in every family 
when a fault and its consequences must be empha- 
sized by some sort of punishment. But don’t point 
your moral with a slipper. Let the punishment come 


as nearly in a line with the fault. Make it a logical 
consequence, not an arbitrary act, for these little 
people reason quite as clearly as we do from cause 
to effect, and appreciate quite as readily the force of 
a striking argument. After all, it is not rules and 
regulations, although they may be of the best, which 
develop the character of the child; it is the mental 
and moral atmosphere in which he lives. To rule 
one’s household wisely is not an art that comes by 
intuition ; it demands serious thought and our best 
energies—House and Home. 


* 6 © 


HOW HE WAKENED GRANDMOTHER. 


Mamma said, “Little one, go and see 
If grandmother’s ready to come to tea,” 
1 knew I mustn’t disturb her, so 

I stepped as gently along tiptoe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep— 
And there was grandmother fast asleep. 


I knew it was time for her to wake ; 

I thought I’d give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call ; 

But I hadn’t the heart for that at all— 

She looked so sweet and so quiet there 
Lying back in her high armchair, 

With her dear white hair, and a little smile 
That means she’s loving you all the while. 


I didn't make a speck of noise; 

I knew she was dreaming of little boys 

And girls who lived with her long ago, 

And then went to Heaven—she had told me so. 
I went up close and I didn’t speak 

One word, but I gave her on her cheek 

The softest bit of a little kiss, 

Just in a whisper, and then said this: 
“Grandma, dear, it’s time for tea.” 


She opened her eyes and looked at me 

And said, “ Why, pet, I have just now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came and seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on my face ”— 

She pointed right at the very place. 

I never told her ’twas only me, 


I took her hand and went to tea. 
—Exchange. 


+ + + 
A MOTHER’S LULLABY. 


The average American child needs tranquillizing 
rather than stimulating, and through the ear he may 
be soothed. The lullaby of the mother has a physio- 
logical significance, the soft rhythmical cadences 
seem to excite pleasurable vibrations in the nerves 
that by their monotonous recurrence soothe and 
quiet the infant although he can have no real con- 
sciousness of music. As he grows older and his 
sense of hearing can bear more intense sounds, he 
seems to delight in them for their very intensity. He 
enjoys noise for the sake of noise. Now is the time 
that he can be trained to the appreciation of musical 
sounds. If left to himself he will be noisy only, if 
directed he may be made musical.—Mary Wood 
Allen, M. D., in Northwestern Monthly. 
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KINDLY JUDGE ANOTHER. 


Ah! pause and think before you seek 
To harshly judge another. 

You cannot probe the inner life, 

You cannot note the soul’s dark strife, 

Temptations, nor its dangers rife, 
Then do not judge another. 


Ah! me, and who should seek to be 
The one to judge another ? 
Perchance a woman’s fairest fame 
May be her pure, unsullied name, 
Yet slander drapes her oft in shame, 
Thus cruelly we judge her. 


It costs so little, e’er to speak 
In kindness of another. 
Had you the same temptation seen, 
Had life withheld its golden sheen, 
Perhaps less stainless you had been. 
So do not judge another. 


Ah! life is sad enough, ’twould seem, 
So kindly judge another, 
God heip us when His face we'll see, 
And Death reveals its mystery, 
If He shall judge as cruelly 
As oft we judge another. 
—Form. 


HIGH PURPOSES AND PETTINESS. 


There is freedom to be achieved from the pettiness 
of our lives. They never, perhaps, look so pitiful as 
when they seem made up altogether of little, neces- 
sary details. Our planting and reaping, building and 
buying, all the half-mechanical operations that absorb 
our thoughts and time, seem sometimes little better 
than the bustle of a colony of ants. When we look 
down upon it all from the height of some quiet 
meditative hour, are we not at times oppressed with 
a sense of its triviality and worthlessness? ‘Trivial 
and worthless it is, except as amidst it all we are 
working out something higher. But to a man whose 
heart is set on noble ends; one whose great aim is, 
not to get his bread and butter, but to be a man; one 
who wants, not just to make a profit out of his neigh- 
bors, but to serve them and help them, these details 
are no more trivial or degrading than the rough dress 


and homely tools of a sculptor are unworthy of the 
marble beauty that is growing under his hands. The 
high purpose consecrates and transfigures all, the 
want of purpose degrades all.—George S. Merriam, 
in “The Chief End of Man.” 


++ + + + 
THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. 


The pressure of public opinion, the force of use 
and wont, the instinct of long-established custom, 
can no longer be counted upon to constrain people 
to keep Sunday or to go to church. Under these 
new conditions, what is the church to say and to do? 
Shall she lift up her voice to the multitude who are 
idling or playing on the Lord’s day, and rebuke them 
for “desecrating the Sabbath day?” Their retort is 
unanswerable ; they say, ‘You Christians are quite 
at liberty to make what regulations you please for the 
observance of this day by your own members, but 
you have no warrant of your Master to impose them 
upon us.” Shall she urge them to go to church asa 
matter of natural and universal duty? Scarcely ; she 


- may offer it as a universal privilege, but as a uni- 


versal obligation, no. Shall she say with the church 
of Rome, “ Except you come to the church you will 
be eternally damned?” Rome has thus far found 
that declaration potent enough to keep her churches 
filled—with those who believe it. It is open to us to 
raise the same cry, if we can get anybody to believe 
it. But it is the peculiarity of that cry that it fails of 
all effect if there be the smallest hesitation or doubt- 
fulness in the tone of the messenger. 

What shall we say? What shall the Christian 
father say to his well-grown son when he sees him 
getting ready to go to the country for the Sunday 
on his wheel? What shall the mother say to her 
daughter who has been at church in the morning and 
who has been invited to join a sailing party in the 
afternoon? The question takes a thousand phases, 
but essentially it is this: How shall the*Christian 
church adjust her discipline and her methods to 
modern society ? The old adjustment, the one which 
Constantine arranged for, is about to disappear. 
What shall take its place? How shall she fit her 
services, her missionary appeal, her discipline, her 


Songs of the Home in the Home, *‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 4 
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customs, to the changed conditions of modern life ? 
Compared with this, the things with which the 
churches are concerning themselves sometimes seem 
paltry indeed. We are disputing among ourselves 
like a lot of Roman pedants while the barbarians are 
at the gates. We are contending that our doctrinal 
_formularies shall be accurately framed, that our 
liturgies or our rejection of liturgy shall be such as 
will best serve for the united worship of the great con- 
gregation, that our orders or our contempt of orders 
shall express our belief concerning the ministry. 
These things are all important enough. But it is 
more important that we should have a congregation 
than that we should have a Book of Common Prayer, 
that there should be a church than that there should 
be a creed, that there should be a people than that 
there should be a ministry.—Rev. Dr. T. D. McCon- 
nell, in The Outlook. 


A REASON FOR THE SABBATH REST. 


“That thy manservant and thy maidservant may 
rest as well as thou.” How this purpose and com- 
mand of God condemns the heartlessness, too often 
the brutality, of masters of industry and mistresses 
of households! For the workman’s sake the wheels 
and the hammers and the plows must cease to move 
on the day of rest. For the sake of the servant girl, 
the slave woman, the spinning and the weaving and 
the cooking were to cease on the Sabbath day. Men 
may doubt whether an old Jewish law is binding now 
on Christians, and they may declare that the world 
was not made in six days, but the reason of humanity 
will never grow obsolete—“ that thy manservant and 
thy maidservant may rest as well as thou.”—The 


Independent. 
+ 


THE TEACHINGS AND THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


First his teachings. He counts that man foolish 
whose success 1n life has been merely great accumu- 
lation. The only man Christ called a fool was that 
man whose only notion of life was how to accumu- 
late, on whose head the idea had never dawned that 
men are in the world, not to accumulate, but to serve, 
and that a man’s value is measured, not by the 
amount he possesses, but by the use he makes of 
what he possesses. Christ compared men to stewards. 
He said they hold their property in trust, and they 
are to be measured, not by the amount of property 
they possess, but by the kind of use they make of 
what they do possess. In the one picture he painted 
of the great judgment the sole test of the Judge is 
service. They, on the one hand, are to depart into 
the fire prepared for the devil and his angels, because 
they had an opportunity to serve the poor and 
wretched and ignorant and imprisoned and suffer- 
ing, and they did not do it; and they, on the other 
hand, are to be received into the mansions of the 
blest because they had an opportunity to render 


service to the poor and ignorant and the despised 
and the outcast and the oppressed and the suffering, 
and they did render such service. He said, Would 
you be great? Do not think to be grea: as the 
heathen are ; he that would be greatest among you, 
let him be the servant of all. And the greatness 
consisted, too, not in the greatness of the service 
rendered, but in the greatness of the spirit which 
renders. He came in with his twelve disciples one 
day, their feet soiled with the hot and dusty walk. [: 
was the business of the servant to prepare the water 
to bathe their feet. It did not occur to one of these 
disciples to perform this menial service for another 
disciple, or even for the Lord. Instead, they wrangled 
with one another as to which should have the first 
place at the table. When they had settled how they 
would adjust their social rank and had taken their 
seats, he arose and took off his upper garments and 
went from one to another, washing their feet, and 
saying to them, As I have washed your feet, so you 
also ought to wash one another’s feet.—Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. 


+ + + 


Theology is good; moral resolutions are good 
devotional fervor is good. The problem is, How 
shall we go on ever and ever in an onward way, in 
the upper path of progress, and approach towards 
divine perfection? God is infinite; what limit is 
there in his goodness, or his wisdom, or his righteous- 
ness? All the Scriptures sing his glory; all the 
prophets in the Heaven declare his majesty ; all the 
martyrs have reddened the world with their blood in 
order that his holiness might be known. God is the 
one infinite good; and, after we had made our three 
attempts of theological, moral, and spiritual principle, 
the question came that God is the one eternal and 
infinite, the inspirer of all human kind. The part of 
our progress then lay towards allying ourselves, 
towards affiliating ourselves with the faith, and the 
righteousness, and wisdom of all religions and all 
mankind.—Dr. Byrne. 


++ + + 
ONE DAY. 


We peer into the darkness and find naught 
But darkness, great, impenetrable, still ; 
Immensity past any finding out, until 
Each one along into its midst is brought, 
Perhaps to know the fullness of it all 
In one short moment. Many times a year 
We at our work pause awestruck, when a call 
From out the Unseen bids some worker near 
Obey and come. This darkness shall be spanned 
One day by light—we too shall understand. 


+~ + + + + 


Christ will come to thee, holding out his consola- 
tion, if thou prepare him a fit dwelling within thee. 
Many a visit does he make to the interior man: 
sweet is his communication with him, delightful his 
consolation, great his peace —Thomas 4 Kempis. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FASHIONABLE WOMEN. 


Fashionable society is composed of mothers and 
fathers and daughters and brothers, with much the 
same regard for each other that people less fashion- 
able have, and if not always with the same sense of 
duty that the rigid moralists possess, yet sometimes 
with quite as acute sensitiveness in relation to the 
rights of others, and with a finer delicacy resulting 
from long training in small things. But while it is 
probably as far from being corrupt as any other 
portion of the body social, whatever here and there 
an individual in it may be, it is without doubt largely 
irreligious and wrapped in the enjoyment of the 
senses—not necessarily the brutal, lower senses, but 
those that appreciate the lovely things of material 
life, splendor, color, music and the like, most of which 
can doubtless be used, if taken in the right way, to 
feed the soul as well as the senses. Yet not all these 
people are irreligious in their own idea of them- 
selves. Many of them have pews in a church which 
has the attraction either of a fine choir or a heroic 
preacher or some ancestral distinction, and if they 
do not occupy the pews themselves frequently their 
children do. They belong to societies also, which 
they or their daughters attend, when they can make 
time, and which give exhibitions for charity. When 
one of these societies, let us say the Monica Circle 
of the Church of St. Pancras, gives an entertainment, 
for ladies only, which consists of a ballet with skirt 
dancing in which the fair premieres danseuses hold a 
rose as far above the head as the arm can reach and 
kick it, they do not observe the laughable incongruity 
in their violation of the fitness of things, nor do they 
recognize the fact that what it is immodest to do 
before men it is immodest to do before women or 
“ladies only.” * * * * What opportunity is there 
in the days and nights of an extremely fashionable 
woman for religious experience or for any endeavor 
to obtain it? Even if she thought of it, it is doubtful 
if she would consider that it could be as pleasant as 
the experience she has. 

When she wakes for the day it is late, for she was 
out the night before; if she did not dance in the 
German, she waited for her daughter who did, or it 
was the opera or theater or concert, with a petit souper 
afterward, a grand spectacular rout, a vaudeville, a 


night in a studio with a gay company over some 
marvel of art, be it singer, or sculptor at work, or 
dancer, something, let it have been what it may, that 
brought her home only when the stars were winking 
sleepily for morning. Of course it is deep in day- 
light when she wakes, breakfasts, opens her notes, 
answers them, or dictates answers. Sometimes all 
the time she has for reading and keeping up with the 
day is while her maid is combing her hair. If she 
has an active mind, and the successful woman of 
fashion is usually of a more or less brilliant intel- 
lectual turn, she has a well-informed person in to 
read to her or to post her generally on the topics of 
the day. Perhaps there is time to see her children 
before she completes her toilet, and they lunch with 
her if there is no company. They are seldom neg- 
lected, for they have careful teachers and attendants, 
and see her freely in various other broken portions 
of the day. 

Often there is a luncheon party, or else she is going 
out to lunch, and there is a matinée, or if not there are 
calls to make, pictures to see, a private view, a drive, 
an hour or so in the riding club, maybe a walk, some- 
where five o’clock tea. There is only time then for 
the friend who wishes for an undisturbed hour by the 
fire, among the flowers, alone together, and then a 
little brightening rest before the hair-dresser comes, 
if the maid is not equal to artistic effort in that line, 
and dressing for dinner—dinner which is usually a 
function, even if not part of a dinner dance or a 
theater party—and after dinner comes the nightly 
round of gayeties again. If her hours are not so 
late, and she rises earlier, still her time is just as full 
with the duties relating to pleasure. For there are 
dressmakers to attend to, servants to wind up, inti- 
mates to see and talk over the last event - not gossip ; 
the grande dame never talks scandal except in the 
depths of her closet, and has a f.ne sense of vulgarity. 

Some one day of the fortnight she goes to her club, 
where a paper of considerable sparkle and interest is 
read ; another day she practices, or some one comes 
into play a duet or try over the new music before it 
is performed, or she has a lesson in something; 
perhaps she finds an hour for her painting ; she has 
a trifle of delicate embroidery ; it is all done with a 
sort of mental rush—the receipt of admiration, the 
pursuit of passion, wit, epigram, laughter, swift joys 
—there are no waste moments; life is not long 
enough. Sunday is the same. Often on that day she 
does not get up till the afternoon, tired, and taking 
her beauty sleep and the rest of the bed ; and then 
she makes a charming toilet, and her friends find her 
at home, languid but gay, or she is out for a walk, 
sometimes for a drive with husband or cavalier and 
groom ; and there is a larger dinner than usual—some 
lion, or a musicale, or a high tea. 

Neither does Lent make much difference. If, by 
very exceptional chance, she is a@évofe, or fancies she 
is, she throws a cloak over the sheen of her satins, 
the blaze of her diamonds, and hurries as she is from 
the revel to the morning service, the music of the 
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waltz still sounding in her ears as she kneels; and 
ordinarily then, being worn out, she takes occasion 
to call in the doctor and enjoys convalescence, with 
possilly some good books, which she wishes did not 
bore her; and if she is very young, she takes long 
walks with the divinity student, or his superior, and 
their talk of church millinery, and of what might be 
called the curiosities of religion, is so thin that if the 
winds of Heaven blew througk it they would blow 
it to tatters. 

As the spring opens visits are made to other cities, 
with fresh amausements and new faces, and there is 
riding on the road and driving out to the country 
clubs, or other resorts, and a season of submergence 


in summer preparations with dressmaker, milliner’ 


and tailor. And then it is time for the voyage over 
seas, or else for Newport, or Bar Harbor, or the 

North Shore and the Hunt, where the life is as 
' swift, as gay, as absorbing. If she goes, instead, 
to a country home, she expects to take deep draughts 
of rest, doing nothing, thinking nothing till friends 
come to her, or she goes to them; and there is her 
correspondence to be looked up, and the children 
assert themselves, and she reads the unread novels, 
puts in the spare time dabbling in her specialty, be it 
music or modeling or whatever, takes her sea baths, 
her mountain climb. But it is easily understood that 


even in this comparative quiet she is in no frame for 
anything more serious than the affairs of this pleasant 
life, and, in fact, she is so overwhelmed in them that 
nothing else seems serious or of any consequence to 


her. She remembers, doubtless, certain early teach- 
ings, but all that they dealt with is very dim, far off 
now and unattractive. Most often she does not 
trouble herself with any of it—if there is a God he 
can evidently take care of the world without her, her 
inner consciousness may run; if tnere is another life, 
it is time enough to attend to it when there, or, at any 
rate, when too old to enjoy this. She intends to be 
upright, is sure she does her duty, subscribes co 
charities, considers herself virtuous. As for loving 
God, even the idea does not occur to her. How can 
she love him? She does not know him. Shall I say 
he does not belong to her set? No, and by no means, 
for throughout much of the ways and manners of her 
set is a gentle consideration, a delicacy, a kindliness, 
which one may call very high breeding, but which is 
born of the spirit of good. 

But why should she think of the affairs of another 
life? The affairs of this one are absorbing. They 
are too delicious to be left for grayness and dullness 
and experience of those mighty things that cast 
great shadows, which is what religion seems to her. 
Nothing unpleasant enters her life ; it is bad form to 
speak of the sad and bad and bitter things ;, life with 
her is screened from ail of them that can be shut 
out; even the graves are hidden under flowers and 
one dances to their verge. With her eyes filled with 
the splendor of jewels, the luster and softness of 
lovely garments, her ears filled with the delight of 
music, with the sweetness of the wondrous voices 


of the world, with her other senses stimulated by 
nervous excitement, by delicate wines, by all the 
luxuries of earth, by all the fragrancies, by all the 
savors, it may be, too, by bold adulation, by unspoken 
praise, by forbidden piquancy of temptation, every 
where about her beauty lavished, what more can 
she ask of this life of hers except that it shall last 
forever?—Harriet Prescott Spofford, in The Con- 
gregationalist. 


PIcKED Ur In THE FAMILY LIVING Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


The Umbrella. 


rhe best silk for an umbrella is one of even warp 
and woof without a twill. The twill in silk does not 
make it more durable, but is a slight strain on that 
portion of the weave between the twills. In a plain 
weave there is equal strain on all parts. An invisible 
green or dark blue silk often wears better than plain 
black, because it cannot grow rusty, as a dead black 
is likely to do. Fancy silver handles have been so 
much used on cheap, showy umbrellas that fastidious 
people frequently prefer an umbrella handle of fine 
natural wood, simply banded with silver and engraved 
in small script round the band with the owner's 
name. Some of the gnarled pieces of wood grown by 
those who make a business of growing umbrella 
handles in eccentric shapes are exceedingly pictur- 
esque, and bring a special price because of their 
quaintness. The common grapevine allows itself to 
be knotted into very picturesque forms. 

One of the most durable woods for a woman’s um- 
brella is the wood of the Bavarian cherry, or weichsel. 
The wood of this tree has a delicate fragrance after 
it is cured, similar to that of violets. Our common 
cherry possesses this fragrance, but not in so marked a 
degree as this German forest wood, and it soon loses 
it, while genuine weichsel wood retains its fragrance. 

There are few people who understand how to take 
care of an umbrella. It should never be ailowed to 
stand on its tip to drip dry, but the umbrella should 
be placed on iis handle and allowed to drip from the 
cover. It will then dry rapidly. 

It is a great mistake to use the same umbrella for 
sun and rain. The exposure of the silk, shrunken by 
rain, to the heat makes it crack, and it soon wears 
out. When not in use it looks neater to carry an um- 
brella in as close and compact a roll as possible, but 
it should be loosened as soon as it is brought into 
the house; put it away without rolling it up. The 
case of an umbrella protects it in the store from rub- 
bing against others; it is of no further use, as it Is 
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proved that an umbrella kept in a case wears out 
much faster than one put away without it, and also 
without being rolled.—New York Tribune. 


Diet and the Healing of Wounds. 


One of Reuter’s special service officials states that 
he has paid several visits to the hospital in which 
were being treated many Turkish warriors, and that 
he was struck by the warlike spirit of the wounded, 
iad the frequency with which they asked the doctors, 
“Do you think I shall be well in time for the next 
battle?” These doctors are surprised by the wonder- 
ful vitality of the Turks. One man, who had had his 
stomach penetrated by a bullet, not only kept his 
place in the ranks till the battle was over, but marched 
. distance of ten miles afterward. Another with 
three wounds, two in the legs and one in the shoulder, 
continued in the performance of his regular duties for 
twenty-four hours after their reception, and would 
probably have kept about until they healed, had not 
an officer, happening to notice his condition, told him 
to goto the hospital ; and it was with great reluctance 
that the wounded soldier went. 

The doctors remark upon the rapidity with which 
patients recover from wounds, and attribute it to the 
abstemious lives led by the Turkish soldiers, who 
drink no wine, eat but very little meat, and take 
plenty of vegetables. ‘They are examples of the say- 
ing, ** Prevention is better than cure.” By their man- 
ner of living they escape the effects from which 
grosser livers suffer when wounded.—Journal of 
Hygiene. 


A Day Without Breakfast. 


lhe non-breakfast diet is one that has more adher- 
ents than is suspected. A woman was encountered 
the other day who said that not a morsel was cooked 
in her home any day in the year until the noonday 
meal. Her children went off to school, her husband 
to his business, and even the maid, who had become 
a convert, went through her morning duties—all 
without breaking their fasts. The theory on which 
these two-meals-a-day folk base their conduct is that 
no work being done after the late and hearty dinner, 
and little tissue waste following during the hours of 
sleep, the body has sufficient energy stored from the 
evening meal to meet the demands of the next fore- 
noon’s work. To take a hearty breakfast, they claim, 
is simply to provide a surplus of supply, and by just 
that much overtax the system. The elimination, 
therefore, of these 365 meals a year means conserving 
of energy, which, in the aggregate, is very valuable. 
They say, too, that after the first week or two it re- 
quires no effort to begin the day without food, and 
even the aromatic Mocha, steaming through the 
house, produces no effect upon their resolutions. 
This same woman is authority for the statement that 
the adherents of this diet or want of diet are numer- 
ous, a statement that is sustained by recent news- 
paper reports from various places.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


From Everypopy’s TABLE, Swepr Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


As to Fruit Diet. 


There is no single article of diet of such great value 
in the treatment of intestinal inactivity or constipa- 
tion as fruits. For this purpose fruits must be eaten 
freely, being taken, as a rule, in cases of this sort, at 
the beginning of t. meal ora little while before it. 
Fruit is most effective when taken by itself in this 
manner. Raw apples, steamed figs, peaches, apri- 
cots when not too ripe, prunes, oranges, and tamarinds 
ai2of the greatest value for this purpose. Tamarinds 
or pomegranates furnish an acid from which a very 
pleasant beverage may be prepared. ‘Tamarinds used 
in this way sometimes serve a useful purpose in cases 
of constipation.--Good Health. 


Danger in Tin Cans. 


Open acan of peaches, apficots, cherries or other 
‘ruit,—for all fruit is acidulous,—let it stand for some 
time, and the fruit acids and the tin are ready to do 
their work of poisoning. A chemical knowledge that 
tells just how the dangerous compound is created is 
unnecessary to an avoidance of the peril. The rule 
to follow is never to make lemonade or other acidu- 
lated drinks in a tin bucket, nor allow them %o stand 
in a vessel of tin; and in the case of canned fruits or 
fish, immediately upon opening the can, turn the con- 
tents out upon an earthenware plate, or into a dish 
that is made of earthenware or glass. 

Fruits in hermetically sealed cans, if properly pre- 
pared, generate no poison. As soon as opened the 
action of the acid in the tin, with the aid of the at- 
mosphere, begins, and in a short time the result is a 
deacly poison. This brief treatment of the question 
should be remembered by every one, and its instruc- 
tions followed. The general press also should aid in 
disseminating this simple knowledge.— Popular Sci- 
ence News. 


Salt Mackerel. 


An authority makes a plea for the rather maligned 
salt mackerel. It is indigestible, and consequently 
disliked, he asserts, because its preparation and also 
the method of eating are not understood. The first 
point to be insisted upon is its thorough freshening. 
There is no danger of getting it too fresh, because 
salt can always be added ; but there is the necessity 
of getting rid of the traces of the curing process. It 
should then be broiled, and if it is plunged into boil- 
ing water for an instant, after it is broiled, this opera- 
tion will plump it to an attractive appearance. It is 
better for being rubbed with a little olive oil rather 
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than butter before broiling. Just as it is sent to the 
table, lemon juice is sprinkled over it and parsley is 
put on the platter. No liquids should be taken while 
the fish is being eaten. It is the contrary custom, 
that of sipping coffee, perhaps, after every mouthful 
or two, that has given it the reputation of an indi- 
gestible food, while in reality it is a valuable one, and 
a useful addition to the breakfast menu—New York 
Evening Post. 
The Old Oaken Bucket. 

Some people think a pump too liable to get out of 
order. Some prefer water drawn straight from the 
well instead of up through a pipe. For one reason 
and another many people still cling to the bucket, and 
the number is still large, more beng sold.in propor- 
tion to the population, perhaps, . the South than in 
other parts of the country. 

The hand of improvement has touched the well 
bucket as it has pretty much everything else, and the 
man of mature years, familiar only with the bucket 
that He balanced on the well curb to drink from in 
his younger days, might be mildly surprised at some 
of the buckets he would find nowadays. The old fa- 
miliar bucket, with its bulging sides, is still made 
just the same. but there are now buckets with per- 
fectly straight sides, and smaller at the top than at 
the bottom, and so adjusted as to insure their dipping 
without effort. There are buckets with a valve at the 
bottom, which opens and lets the bucket fill, and 
closes with the weight of the water upon it when the 
filled bucket is drawn up. Improvements have been 
made in the various metal attachments, and buckets 
are made light or heavy. Fifty years ago there was 
practically but one kind of well bucket. In a big 
wholesale establishment where such things are sold 
there are now displayed well buckets in ten different 
styles.—New York Sun. 

Stuffed Potatoes. 


Take six good-sized potatoes, one gill of hot milk, 
two eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a dash of pepper. Bake potatoes till 
done, cut in halves and with a spoon scrape out the 
potato into a hot bowl. Leave sufficient potato in 
the skins to keep them in shape. Mash the potato 
fine, add the butter, hot milk, salt and pepper. Beat 
until very light, then stir in carefully the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Fill the skins with the mixture, 
heaping it up. Brush over with the yolk of egg and 
put in the oven until golden brown. 


Linen Wear, Woolen Wear, and Perspiration. 

Linen underwear is the best for contact with the 
skin. The advantage of linen is that it absorbs 
moisture quickly. Wool absorbs moisture, but re- 
tains it foralong time. If one wears a woolen under- 
garment and perspires freely, it becomes moist and 
uncomfortable and does not dry readily; but if one 
of linen becomes moist, it will dry in half an hour.— 
J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 


**BOILED DINNERS” HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


Thursday was “boiled-dinner” day the same as 
Monday was wash day and Sunday the day for cold 
beans. This was not the job of a moment, especially 
in the summer time, when the vegetables went from 
the garden plump into hot water. First a visit was 
made to the brine barrel and a vast piece of corned 
beef, red and hard with saltpetre, must be pried out 
and put to soak in warm water. A substantial slab 
of salt pork was added after the rind had been 
artistically slashed into diamonds. Next ensued a 
brisk chase in the poultry yard after the housewife 
had given up trying to coax the biddies with corn 
and openly attempted to corner the one marked fo 
death. Potatoes were left in their jackets, except for 
a ring pared from the tip of each. Beet greens 
were tied in a bunch after thoroughly sousing unde: 
the pump. Turnips, carrots, parsnips, “ black-eyed 
beans” sewed loosely in a cotton bag, a similar bag 
of peas, two or more crooked-necked squashes, 
onions previously peeled before the fire so that the 
odor went up chimney and not into the eyes of the 
cook, a dozen ears of green corn cooked in the husk 
and cut into quarters—such were the contents of the 
pot. Toward the middle of the forenoon the corn 
was taken out and the potatoes fished after with a 
long-handled fork, to prevent their boiling into frag 
ments. The space left by these removals was occu 
pied by a pudding, much after some such recipe as 
this: Boil three pints of milk and pour over a cup 
ful of Indian meal, boiling half an hour. Then add 
a cupful of molasses, half a cupful of finely chopped 
suet, a teaspoonful of ginger and a pint of sliced 
apples, dried apples or raisins. Pour into a but 
tered earthen dish, tie the dish in a cloth and steam 
three hours. 

The contents of this pot filled several immense 
blue-edged or pewter platters, and made a feast more 
varied in taste and coloring than the pie placed 
before the king. With the chicken there would be 
served a white sauce—“dip” was its title in thos: 
days—made by stirring a handful of flour into a pint 
of milk and a bit of butter the size of an egg. ‘The 
onions would be covered with butter and milk, the 
parsnips cut in lengthwise quarters, the beets sliced 
in vinegar, water pressed from the cabbage ane the 
vegetable itself shredded until it looked almost like 
a salad of modern days, the turnips mashed with 
butter and the pudding made tasteful with maple 
molasses or brown sugar sauce, the latter concocted 
by melting brown sugar and adding butter and a 
spoonful of flour for thickening. 

There was hash, sometimes made of the corned 
beef, potato and beets in proportions of a third of 
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each ingredient. This hash was slowly fried in such 
a manner that a crust of brown formed on the lower 
side: it was then folded like an omelet and sent to 
the table. Another variety of hash used up all the 
vegetables and was cut rather coarsely. This was 
fried with a slice of salt pork, chopped, for seasoning, 
and just before serving a half a cupful of weak 
vinegar was stirred in to give a zest to the mixture. 
The cabbage was frequently fried a nice brown in 
bu'ter, and the parsnips relished well when fried 
brown in a spider wherein was a cupful of boiling 
molasses. If any corn was left it was grated from 
the cob and used in corn griddle cakes. These cakes 
were made from the usual recipe—sour milk, a little 
cream, soda to sweeten and flour sufficient for a thin 
batter, to which was added the grated corn. Any 
uneaten squash was easily disposed of in squash 
biscuits. A cupful of squash, two cupfuls of sour 
milk and cream, sweetened with soda, a pinch of salt 
and flour; make a soft dough. These biscuits were 
yellow in color, and eaten hot with honey. 

" When something extra good was wanted squash 
griddle cakes were made by using a pint of milk, a 
pint of flour, one egg, half a cupful of sugar and two 
cupfuls of squash, to which were added a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar and half a teaspoonful of soda. 
This made a thin batter which was always poured on 
to the griddle from a stone pitcher, this giving them 
a nicer shape than when dropped from a spoon. 


rIME NECESSARY TO COOK THE VARIOUS PARTS OF A 
BOILED DISH.” 


Potatoes, forty-five minutes ; squash, half an hour ; 
peas, one hour; beans, one hour and a half; green 
corn, one hour ; cabbage, two hours ; beets and beet 
greens, one hour and a half; onions, two hours ; 
turnips, two hours ; parsnips, two hours ; carrots, two 
hours; corned beef, three to four hours; pork, two 
hours ; chicken, two hours ; fowl, three to four hours. 
This length of time is for large quantities of meat, 
from eight to twelve pounds, and half as much pork, 
and the rule for fowl was to boil until the bird was 
tender, or, if one had made an unlucky selection, to 
keep it cooking until the fire went out and then give 
it up as a bad job.— New England Farmer. 


ORANGE OMELET. 


Four eggs, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little salt, 
two oranges, two tablespoonfuls of butter. Grate 
the rind of one orange on one tablespoonful of sugar. 
Pare and cut the orange in thin slices, and sprinkle 
with two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Beat the whites of 
the eggs stiff, add the sugar and orange rind, salt, 
beaten yolks, and two tablespoonfuls of orange juice. 
Put butter in a hot omelet pan and pour in the mixture. 
When it begins to thicken well, spread over the 
sliced oranges (no juice). Fold omelet from the 
side of the pan over the sliced oranges, turn on a hot 
dish; put in the oven two minutes, and serve im- 
mediately—New York Recorder. 


SANDWICHES AND CLAM SOUP. 
SANDWICHES. 
Editor of Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 

I have read with interest your recipes for sand- 
wiches in the September number of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. Will you allow me to suggest the use of 
the meat chopper or grinder instead of the chopping 
knife, in preparing the meat for sandwiches. I also 
use the meat chopper for meat for hash. The po- 
tatoes need to be chopped with the chopping knife, 
but the meat mixes better and is more satisfactory 
when ground. Corned beef of course is the best, 
but by the addition of a very little one put through 
the grinder with the meat, any other meat, or two 
or three kinds of meat make a very good hash. The 
flavor of onion must be very very slight for a break- 
fast hash. I also use the meat chopper for crumb- 
ing dried bread for croquettes, etc. I find the chop- 
per an indispensable implement of kitchen furniture. 

CLAM SOUP. 

Wash thoroughly, and put over the fire a quart of 
round clams in their shell and a quart of water. 
When the clams are open put them through the meat 
chopper. Add to the liquor in which they were 
boiled sufficient water that it may not be too salt, 
and the chopped clams. Mix together a tablespoon 
ful of flour and a heaping tablespoonful of butter 
and a sprinkling of cayenne pepper. Add this to 
the soup and boil. Serve with croutons if desired. 

HartTrorD, Cr. J. M. Davenport, 

A BAD BREATH. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

Will you please publish in Goop HousrKEEPING 
(under “Try, Try Again,”) for March, some remedy 
for bad breath caused by catarrh, and oblige. 

H. R. D. asks for a remedy for bad breath caused 
by catarrh. This is a case for a physician rather 
than a housekeeper. The latter, however, might 
suggest that of course the removal of the cause 
would be the only permanent remedy for the etiect. 
A nose syringe of salt soft water will assist in re- 
moving the symptoms as well as the disease; also, 
sprays and gargles for the same purpose. 

CATSKILL, N. Y. RutH Hatt. 


CATARRH COUGHING. 
Editor of Good HouSEKEEPING. 

May I add two items to Ruth Hall’s “Try, Try 
Again?” Fora severe spasm of coughing, or for a 
cough caused by tickling in the throat, the white of 
one egg beaten stiff, to which add two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar—a teaspoonful of the mixture for a dose. 

CLINTON, N. Y. M. C. Branpt. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shail be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzz_e. 
429.—A PERIODICAL ANAGRAM. 

In order that our ‘* quick witted’’ friends may become 
better acquainted with some of the best literature of the 
day, we give this month “A Periodical Anagram,”’ and 
are sure that any one who takes part in the contest will be 
amply repaid by the instruction which cannot fail to be 
received even though they may not win a prize: 


r. Ran our jailer mat can. 43. Cruel tree train rut. 

2. P. hop hold grain crow. 44. M. lorn pails cried. 

3. Then to tan mill yacht. 45. Fain graze moat. 

4. E. bury book. 46. Spin one maze grates. 
5. Ran proud share belt 47- A daze glenn mean wing. 
6. Look, the sly spin pull 48. Tell veil gait sling. 

frame ran. 49. The closer ward. 

7. Vale maze grin way E. 50. Cox bet hart. 

8. Sinner rims gaze cab. 51. Ten hide or late. 

9. U. code stool chain. 52. In dew sea. 
10. Sir, five were wove. 53- Tell moment wade inn. 
11. B. boil drill caw. 54. Lou took. 
12. Drone glue L. 55. Lug pens now noise. 


13. Chum shot no toy paine. 
14. Go poke shone guide. 
15. No run dim fare sail. 


Pup in cool bin I. 
. T. Y. set ridge rail. 
O! A could run a fine jot. 


16. N. Easy mug maze sin 39. Sir R thy counter. 
17. Droll daw tile rust 60. We've her rye. 
18. Nay slam cages am size fill. 61. U tear ma rat. 
19. Name mites sod graze. 62. Let C. care live wire. 
20. Lower it mice hive. 63. I, cat, came in sinfire C. 
21. If tun gaze make stroll oil. 64. Noa mob K. 
22. Raze sharp bar. 65. A may seized gong. 
23. O shun real jail mode. 66. R. blush pew lie keys. 
24. L. zeal gail palm man 67. Sure flute L. C. 
25. Grate crane thin. 68. Zil done rash. 
26. C. C. Glory bin wild. 69. Thou nod me hay. 
27. Ma raises zinc ages. zo. A mail mound burs. 
28. Yes'‘m pin on cell tour 71. O heat rag harp pour mat- 
chap. ter. 
29. O. W. rove bike. 72. Do tell a dream. 
30. Zany crime age tun 73. Anear. 
31. In cot sop loam. 74. K. N. risen trip. 
32. Warn Greek tine diver. 75. Sing at tile car go on. 
33. Plain spurt jilt coon. 76. Stun sly doom chaise. 
34. Joellaugh raincornlop 77. Yes’m thin molt cod. 
35. Hey I call sow grip cove. 78. Firemen fad raids. 
36. Mohony vall trend. 79. Seam fed snar trot. 
37- Rain three vain crow me. 8o. Trap slides of. 
38. China got snail mazes. 81. C. can he vile grade wren 
39. In crave dish than to taste yet wild. 
crow. 82. At ina snair. 
4o. O should he. 83. L. tac back. 
41. In door race chat. 84. C. L. tine in glee. 


. Ha, nut quac au. 


85. Cheer tiny ten nut N. E 93- Than Erie chap toom. 
86. Ho, clip shun jar ail pool. 94. Le gin am scum craze. 
87. Rive Q. U. 95- Doe hat log H. 
88. Hers prew leaky. 96. C. E jar nine mail of cause 
89. Gay nod sled. corn. 
go. O tan ten dome cut van grit 97. Same buns. 

clay run L. 98. Ten bloon. 
gt. Tugin O. 99- Nor came. 
92. Can chit tile ran D. aoo. No slay dog run jail E. U 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 


First Prize, “The American Encyclopedic Dictionary ”— 
a most complete and thoroughly modern dictionary of the 
English language, containing accurate information regarding 
the origin, spelling, definition, pronunciation, and use of words 
also a comprehensive encyclopzdia of all branches of know!- 
edge. The entire work is prepared and arranged by an edi 
torial staff of distinguished American scholars. It comprises 
six large volumes of over 4,000 pages. 


Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 

Third Prize, Two boun:] Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, One year’s subscription to Goop House 
KEEPING 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 


announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified app! 
cation from the winners. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence wil! he 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of ea 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be 
sidered. 4 simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficies 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable so }+ 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, April 9, at 6 p. m. Answer 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. 1 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to co 
pliance with this rule. 


Prize PuzzLE--ANSWERS. 
427.—BIBLICAL ANAGRAMS. NO. i. 


This anagram, published in the January issue, and o: 
of the most difficult that have ever appeared in our pag 
has proved to be very interesting and instructive to 0 
“quick witted” friends. [It was feared, when making t! 
announcement of the first section, that none of the cor 
testants would be able to send a correct list, but many 
have come from all parts of the country. Among t! 
first to be received, and to which the prizes have been 
awarded are: 


First Prize, ** Webster’s International Dictionary.” 
work that is invaluable in the household, and to t! 
teacher, scholar, professional man and _ self-educator. 
Goop follows Webster's International 
Dictionary in spelling, pronunciation and definitions— 
Mrs. E. G. Forsythe, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 


Second Prize—** A Selfi-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible” 
—Miss Mario: M. Ramage, 233 Walnut street, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Third Prize.—Five bound Volumes of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING—Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Nebr. 
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Fourth Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goon HousE- 
KEEPING— Mrs. J. F. Wicks, 23 Benefit street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Fifth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING—Miss Helen M. Graves, 58 Temple street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Oh! sour Cate jabbers. Esau, Jacob’s brother. 
. Dick even sells cans to 
Ned G. Seven golden candlesticks. 
Did E. F. Paul call foriron? Pillar of cloud and fire. 
. Rally in goif. A flying roll. 
Rest, sad warning. Wandering stars. 
Fool Sam can’t cry O. O. Coat of many colors. 
Matie E. hates Theo Chat- 


2 


+ 


ham. Eshtemoa the Maachathite. 
Ho! he fees banquet. The Queen of Sheba. 
Tied M. sure. Demetrius. 


. Hitimeth, dale of horrid 

bugs. Shelomith, daughter of Dibri. 
Cities of refuge. 
Song of the vineyard. 


. U, sir, get coffee, I ? 
Saving then rye food. 
he noun or month meets. The sermon on the mount. 

14. That eel led Y. C. The elect lady. 


15. Joseph had Cannes jam. James, Cephas and John 
16. Easy lane. Rex and Dane 
hum. Hymenaeus and Alexander. 


Og, king of Bashan. 
A new commandment. 


1>. Hag in Fan G’s book. 

We men command Nat. 

Name Helen, Patra. Naaman the leper. 

\hoy! yet lift. They of Italy. 

| bid allrealize I hate G. T. Barzillai the Gileadite. 

A fork with sand. Faith and works. 

K., fetch in the wood. The witch of Endor. 

Page had lute. Paul the aged 

lhe summer torrents pass The seven trumpets of ram’s 
Venhof. horns. 

Summon Carsy. Marcus, my son. 

H{ard name so bother Ilaire. Deborah, a mother in Israel. 

Sara, go to the maid N. The good Samaritan. 

Ben won halo for fleet. The flower of Lebanon. 

Susan I. the table charmer. Erastus, the chamberlain. 

Ties Bertha’s mouth. Ruth, the Moabitess. 

Doubter! Mother R. is 
happy. Epaphroditus, my brother. 

3. In real hot supper. Paul, the prisoner. 

34. Thawrope. Shun pillows. Harps upon the willows. 
Hazel turns rich Amanda. The rich man and Lazarus. 
Lo, the text flies. The little foxes. 

\i, hand me a cold pansy. Laodicea and \ ymphas. 

. Please shut the drop, H. H. Huldah, the prophetess. 

. Sure gray rap. Agur’s prayer. 

\nother slim dog, R. Grandmother Los. 

1. Don’t eat vile elk food The tree of knowledge of good 

now. Egg-fed hero. and evil. 

42. Ha! bask on sofa. Oaks of Bashan. 

43. Joe, cram the wide. Mordecai the Jew. 

44. Hold pinch north fee. The children of Noph. 

Vain to save tiny If. Vanity of vanities. 
. Doze fought rain. Daughter of Zion. 
Ifo! churn less. Hi! chant 


soft, E. A. Church of the Thessalonians 
. Pass the shoe of Aunt 
H. E. The house of Stephanas. 


49. Aha! see the Indian fops. Diana of the Ephesians. 
so. So I buy beds. Busy bodies. 


Every kind of creature has its uses, and there are 
times when a lovely, unthinking chatterbox is a perfect 
godsend. 


HOUSEKEEPING AS A BUSINESS. 

One trouble with women—many of them, at least— 
is that they fail to recognize housekeeping as a busi- 
ness, to be carried on as any business is, with dignity 
and method. They regard it asa mere drudgery, and 
they fret and worry over it until both mind and body 
are disturbed and the peace of the household is 
marred by contention. 

The mental atmosphere of the housemother is felt 
by every one, and she cannot be out of sorts without 
putting every other member of the family out. She 
sets the note for the family harmony. If it is dis- 
cordant there isasad jangling. It may be impossible 
to keep from fretting and a difficult task to be always 
serene, but one can more nearly approximate the 
latter condition and keep free from the former by 
having things so arranged about the house that every- 
thing will go like the traditional “ clockwork.” 

It is no trivial matter, this, of planning to become 
a good housekeeper. Not only does the happiness of 
woman, as a class, depend upon it, but she also holds 
in her hands the comfort and happiness of many be- 
sides herself. What her home is is very largely what 
she makes it. Much domestic infelicity begins in 
careless housekeeping and the disregard of others’ 
comfort and welfare. Marriage is a partnership in 
which each member has special duties. The duty of 
the one is to provide; of the other to make wise use 
of this provision. If a husband provides liberally he 
has every right to expect the best use made of his 
provision, and this use underlies all questions of do- 
mestic economy and thrift. Economy does not mean 
meanness and stinginess; it implies the best and 
wisest use of the means that are given, and since it is 
a question that comes into every phase of life, public 
and private, no one need be ashamed to practice it.— 

Boston Herald. 


SOME USES OF WATER. 


A strip of flannel or a soft napkin, folded length- 
wise, and dipped in hot water and wrung out, and 
then applied around the neck of a child that has the 
croup, will surely bring relief in a few minutes. 

A proper towel folded several times and dipped in 
hot water, quickly wrung and applied over the site of 
toothache or neuralgia, will generally afford prompt 
relief. 

This treatment for colic has been found to work 
like magic. 

Hot water taken freely half an hour before bedtime 
is an excellent cathartic in the case of constipation, 
while it has a soothing effect upon the stomach and 
bowels. 

This treatment, continued a few months, with the 
addition of a cup of hot water, slowly sipped half an 
hour before each meal, with proper attention to diet, 
will cure most cases of dyspepsia. 

Ordinary headaches almost always yield to the 
simultaneous application of hot water to the feet and 
the back of the neck.—Bulletin of Pharmacy. 
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Crusoe’s Island. 


Crusoe’s IsLanp. A Bird-Hunter’s Story. By Frederick 
A. Ober, author of “* Camps in the Caribbees,” etc. Apple- 
ton’s Home Reading Books. Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo, 27 
pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Ober upsets the Robinson Crusoe geography 
not a little by transferring the scene of Selkirk’s 
adventures from the southern Pacific ocean to the 
island of Tobago, in the Caribbean sea. But as the 
change is based upon the unmistakable words of the 
Crusoe book itself, we may become easily reconciled 
to the transfer. The author also gives some sharp 
criticism to Defoe’s narrative, showing its weak 
points very effectively, while not in the least assail- 
ing its general interest. But more interesting is the 
story of the author's own experience during the time 
that he dwelt alone upon “the veritable island in 
which Robinson Crusoe lived his lonely life, the 
scene of his wreck, his cave, his bower, his man 
Friday ; the birds and trees he saw, or ought to have 
seen.” Our author was not without his own ad- 
ventures, which he describes in a most interesting 
manner, presenting before us, like a living panorama, 
the varied forms of bird, animal and insect life of the 
island, the vegetable growths and the numerous 
natural phenomena. Crusoe and his man Friday 
appear at frequent intervals through the author’s 
reference to their experiences, and there is through- 
out a vein of humor which adds to the charm of 
the volume. 


Hawaii's Story. 

Story. By Hawaii's (Queen, Liliuokalani. 
lustrated. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, deckle edge, 409 pages, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Such a book, from such a source, cannot fail to 
interest and instruct, leaving out of account the 
topics regarding which there may be difference of 
opinicn. The author, whom we should prefer to call 
Mrs. Dominis, deals quite extensively with the 
royalty of her former kingdom, presenting, in the 
work proper and in its appendices, an appalling 
array of unpronounceable Hawaiian names, which 
the average American reader will be pretty certain 
to omit. Students of genealogy may, however, find 
these interesting. But there is a great deal in the 
book which must appeal to all who would know more 
regarding these important islands of the Pacific, 
which must remain for many years, whatever their 
form of government or relation to the rest of the 
world, an object of interest to the people of our 
country. Whether or not the book was actually 
written by her majesty, it has evidently received 


her careful revision, and so speaks for her regarding 
the Hawaiian islands and their people. The habits 
and customs of these people are given in generous 
detail; and while “the royal style” is well observed 
by the writer, and the first person singular—or plural, 
as the case may be—is generously used, there is so 
much of reliable information communicated as will 
give to the volume a rare value among books whose 
mission it is to make us better acquainted with other 
lands and their people. Regarding the overturning 
of her government, the author naturally writes with 
some bitterness of feeling, and omits some important 
matters of those troublous times. But it must be 
understood that the book is sent forth in the interest 
of restoration to what she still believes her legitimate 
seat of government, and it is natural that the writer 
should record history from her own point of view. 
Leaving all of this out of the question, Queen 
Liliuokalani has written a valuable book—one which 
will be widely read throughout the United States, 
and which, even should it not make converts to her 
cause, will make her and her people better known 
and better appreciated in this country. 


The New Puritanism. 

THE NEw PourRItaNnisM. Papers by Lyman Abbott, Amory 
H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George H. Gordon, Wash- 
ington Gladden, William J. Tucker, during the semi- 
centennial celebration of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1847-1897. With introduction by Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond. Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, 275 pages. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

The title of this volume is that of the first of the 
discourses here gathered. It is given by Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, the present pastor of Plymouth 
Church. Eight discourses have been gathered into 
the book, not including the introduction by Mr. Ray- 
mond, which is largely historical, or the publishers’ 
preface, which indicates well though briefly the drift 
of the body of the work. Referring to the expansion 
of knowledge and wisdom in all departments of life 
during the present century, the preface calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “the general mental attitude in 
nearly all communities has changed, towards God 
and towards man. The result is an immense increase 
of vital interest, with a corresponding decline in mere 
formalism.” ‘Where formerly the more conscien- 
tious professing Christians would ‘ read a chapter’ in 
the Bible with a comfortable sense of duty done, now 
thousands, Christians and others, are studying those 
ancient Scriptures with discrimination, yet with 
genuine delight in their treasures—of allegory, of 
biography, of history, of literature, of spiritual in- 
struction and inspiration. Whether as cause or con- 
sequence . the pregnant practical teachings 
of the Master himself are looked to for ‘ standards’ 
of faith and doctrine, rather than the ingenious 
speculations of his followers, however saintly or 
learned.” This gives the keynote of the volume, 
which comes as a worthy addition to the religious 
literature of the time. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH, 1898. 
Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Fach issue of HovusEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
xchanges are invited to extract rom our columns—due credit being 
civen—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
Par oa, all nghts in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


Che special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING Will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
v exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
rown larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 

belonging. 


Exchanges. 


1e applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
qumerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we shou ld 
i to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals ot acknow]- 
i merit and high position in their respective helds ot ettort and 
tulness. but which are ot no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
SEKEEPING. We must. theretore. draw the hne woere some 
fit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can onlv respond 
favorably to those appiicattons on condition of the customary month ly 
notices. “Lo prevent contusion 1n our Exchange Department, the 
iddress of the rourna: to whicn HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE MARCH MENU. 

“Social Graces”’ for the present month gives con- 
sideration to “the typewriter girl,” or, speaking 
more correctly, to the young woman in the business 
otlice. This is so much a new department of busi 
ness life, having almost wholly grown up in the past 
few years, that there is still much that may be perti- 
nently said on the subject, and Mrs. Poole, in the 
present article, has something to say which employer 
and employe might well read and consider. Atten- 
tion is also given to the diverse topics of cycling and 
the conduct of clubs—the latter especially relating to 
parliamentary practice. It is a most helpful paper, 
and one which will be productive of great general 


benefit. 


“The Extravagance of the Times” has treatment 
by Ruth Hall in her * How to Make Money” series. 
The purpose of the article is not, in this case, to 
condemn the luxury of living, which is now so 
general, but to show some of the avenues thus 
opened to self-respecting women for the earning of 
a livelihood. ‘These are various, and some of them 


have the charm of novelty. 


The leading story for the month is from the pen of 
a comparatively new contributor, Antonia |]. Stemple, 


HoOuSEKEEPING. 


and has the simple title of “John’s Mother.” It 
deals with a gorgeous quilt and a pair of socks, the 


visit of the “mother” to “John’s” home in the 
city, and the events which followed—the author get- 
ting quite out of the routine of ordinary recitals of 


the kind. 


Mary E. J. Kelley writes about “ Starting in Life,” 
a problem which sooner or later comes to most 
persons—to parents for their children, and to young 
people of both sexes for themselves. The qualities 
of being self-supporting and of using right thought 
in determining the important problems connected 
therewith are important ones. 


Tnere is another story of sterling merit, “ John 
Chester’s Victory,” written by Josephine Martin 
Sanford, in which the reader forms acquaintance 
with an honest, earnest and unselfish man. 

Another interesting recital relates to “Ye Old 
Folks’ Concerte,’”’ “holden in ye Congregational 
meeting house, in ye town of Cloverdale.’’ Mary 
Sweet Potter is the author, and a fine touch of pathos 
mingles with the humor of the narration. 

Mrs. Alfred H. Hall tells of “Three Ways with an 
Orange,” in which the fruit may be made a source 
of amusement, at the same time that it gratifies the 
appetite. 


“Table Talk, as Helps to Table Manners,” is the 
topic, discreetly chosen and well treated, by Agnes 
Noyes Wiltberger. 


G. H. Dierhold writes of “The Complexion,” 
which is well designated, when good, as one of 
nature’s choicest and best gifts. 


The verse of this number is abundant, varied and 
unique. The frontispiece, by Ray Laurance, entitled 
“The Spinning Wheel,” cannot fail to awaken 
memories of days gone by, in the minds of those of 
mature years. It is followed by, “ A Family Pic:ure 
Gallery,” by Clark W. Bryan ; “ A Victim of Rhyme,” 
by Helen A. Morton; “ Watching and Waiting,” by 
Clark W. Bryan; “The Pine Tree,” by J. B. M. 
Wright; “Love’s Windows,” by Edward Wilbur 


* Mason; “ Life Companionship,” by A. S. Brendle; 


“Worldly Fate and Fortune,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“Nothing New in the Paper,” (illustrated poem), by 
Clark W. Bryan. 
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Goop HousEeKEEPING 


Publishers Desk. 


MARCH, 1898. 


Good-Housekeeping 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editoria! 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass , where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hur- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department. made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.coa year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order. or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “ In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | 2d or 3d $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
cover or 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 Cover 80.00 
P reading or p 
ne-quarter Page per tims, 25 oo illustration, 37 50 age. 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 1o per cent 
Above, 1 
Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 0o per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the 1oth of the month preceding date of issue 


5 
2 “ 20 


l®-Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to Fi. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 


Bullding, New York City. ° 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


OTHERS SEE Us.” 


“IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT’S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPIN:, 
—New York Sun, 


A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The pub ishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated or 
the tine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.—Springfield Republica: 
A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hote 
Gazette. 


AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the Americar 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the exce! 
lent periodicals of the land-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my know 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my librarytable—for myself, for my wife, for my children.- 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goov HousEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
ts own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 
ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES, 

Goop HousEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies why 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class,and itis high class. The family reading j 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments i: 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization 
Goopv HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality. not only of positive merit but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the pub! 
at large for along time to come — Brooklyn Standard Union 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most useful monthly maga 
zines published in this country, and should be in every household 
— Aiken (S. C.) Recorder. 

Many people know the delights of good housekeeping, but all do 
not know,—‘‘the more is the pity” —the enjoyment as well as profit 
to be derived from Goop HOUSEKEEPING —Times and News Lette: 
Westfield, Mass. 

We knowof no better magazine than Goop HOUSEKEEPIN: 
Matters of general household interest always receive liberal a: 
judicial treatment in this model publication —The Canadian States 
man, Bowmanville, Can. 

The high literary merit of the articles published in Goop Hous! 
KEEPING—the world wide reputation of its contributors - places th 
publication in the list of magazines where few can be entered. In its 
class it ranks with Harper’s and the Century—is tothe housew?! 
what these are to the literary man.—New England Grocer. 

Goopv HouSEKEEPING is one of the best household periodicals ir 
the country. Every department of tie household is covered by cor 
tributions that are not theoretical but practical], and the housewil« 
whose ambition is to make her home a model one cannot afford to 
miss the hundreds of suggestions, hints and receipts that are to be 
found every month in this magazine.—The Independent, Madison, 
South Dakota. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


a rounded 


spoonful is required, of 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


not a \ 4 
heaping 


spoonful. 


“Pure” and “Sure.” 


Food raised with Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder has no bitter taste, but 
is sweet and keeps sweet and fresh. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow's Seothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
‘ and take no other kind. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


March April May 


These are the months in which to purify your 
blood. The system is now in need of a good 
spring medicine like Hood's Sarsaparilla, and 
is most susceptible to the benefits to be derived 
from it. The blood is impure and depleted in 
quality. It fails to supply to the nerves and 
muscles the nourishment needed. That is em | 
almost every one is afflicted in the Spring wit 
that tired, languid feeling. That is why your 
work is a drag, your sleep is disturbed and un- 
refreshing, your appetite is poor. 


SPRING HUMORS, 


sores, boils and pimples which make their ap- 
pearance now indicate the impure condition of 
the blood, and call tor Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
one true blood purifier. 

“TI have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for chills 
and fever and it has helped me a great deal. It 
urifies my blood and keeps my system free 
rom blood poisoning. I always have a bottle 
on hand, whenever I get tired and run down I 
begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it never 
fails to help me.” Puitie T. GREELY, 13 
Centre Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1. Six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills operate ase 


VIC 


LEATHER DRESSING © 


It is easy to see which side of this 
2shoe has been polished with Vici 
Leather Dressing. The & 
lustre, the softness, ¢ 
the look of newness, & 
all testify to the g 
merits of this@ 


great medicine for 
leather. 
Leather & 
Dressing 

is prepared for 9 


all kinds of & 
leather-all kinds @ 
of shoes. Sold & 
by all dealers. It & 
is made by 
makers of Vici 
Kid, known and 
worn the widew 


world round. 

An_ instructive book, 

handsomely illustrated, 

about shoes and their 

care, mailed free. 

Robert H. Foerderer, & 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mar, 


Fugitive Verse. 


THE EMPTY HEARTH. 
As I sit beside the empty hearth, there’s silence all around, 
But [ hear the rocking measure of a cradle on the ground : 
My little baby sleeping draws her breath with gentle sigh, 
And my son, of play now weary, nestles close with drooping 
eye. 
His hand 1s warm within my hand, his head upon my breast 
Is sweet with the scent of childhood, of the young bird in the 


nest ; 
His face is hidden from me, but his eyes are strange and 
bright, 
And he whose eyes are like them walks toward me thro’ the 
night. 
I soon shall hear his footstep—oh! his footstep!—on the 
stair, 
The door will open, he will come and stand behind my 
chair 
—God save me from these dreams! The hearth is empty, far 
is he; 


And his little children lie asleep on another woman’s knee. 
—Laurence Alma Tadema. 


The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive 
Or fitful gifts at best, of now and then— 
Wind-wavered copse-lights, daughters of the fen— 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


WHAT THE FIRE SAID. 
I. 
This is what the Fire said 
To the little boys in the trundle bed, 
While the blaze was burning red and blue 
And the wind sang over the chimney flue: 
“ Bad little boys. 
They get no toys— 
They will never taste o’ the Christmas joys; 
They will never know 
Where the reindeer go 
With Santa Claus, o’er the Christmas snow; 
O’er the housetops high 
He will pass them by; 
Over empty stockings they’ll weep and sigh— 
He will pass them by, 
He will pass them by!” 


Il. 

And the little boys in the trundle bed 
Turned to the Fire, and weeping, said: 

“ When your red flames glow 

They clatter so. 

If it wasn’t for you he would never know! 
If it wasn’t for you 
We'd have toys, too— 
Talking talking the long night through, 
While the shadows flicker and dance about; 
O for a rain to put you out!” 


But the Fire said: ‘“ The skies are bright; 
There will be no rain from the clouds to-night; 
My flame is fierce ; I am strong to fight; 
And when he comes 
With his horns and drums, 
And a sleigh half full o’ sugar plums, 
T’ll blister his feet 
With my burning heat, 
And drive him back to the snow and sleet ! 
I'll make him fly 
O’er the housetops high— 
Over empty stockings you'll weep and sigh; 
He will pass you by, 
He will pass you by!” 


Iv. 

That is what the Fire said 
To the little boys in the trundle bed; 
And then, they covered each curly head 

And cried themselves to sleep. 
But when all save the noisy Fire was still 
( Ever singing its angry will!) 
And on the housetop, and on the hill 

The snow lay white and deep, 
There came the sound of a tinkling sleigh, 
And a fairy trumpet blew far away ; 
And Santa Claus, in his coat of gray, 

Came on with a merry shout! 
And over the chimney shaking the snow 
To the place where he knew the flames must glow, 
The flakes fell fast on the hearth below 

And put the fire out! 
Then, down the darkened chimney he sped, 
And standing close by the trundle bed, 

And seeing the sorrowful little boys, 

He filled their stockings and hats with toys! 

—F. L. Stanton, 


MY DEAD. 
Give back the soul of youth once more! 
The years are fleeting fast away, 
And this brown hair will soon be gray, 
These cheeks be pale and furrowed o’er. 


Ah, no! the child is long since dead, 
Whose light feet spurred the laggard years, 
Who breathed in future atmospheres, 

Ere Youth’s eternal Present fled. 

Dead lies the boy whose timid eye 
Shunned every face that spake not love; 
Whose simple vision looked above, 

And saw a glory in the sky. 


And now the youth has sighed his last ; 
I see him cold upon his bier, 
But in these eyes there is no tear; 
He joins his brethren of the Past. 


’T was time he died: the gates of Art 
Had shut him from the temple’s shrine, 
And now I climb her mount divine, 

But with the sinews, not the heart. 


How many more, O Life! shall I 

In future offer up to thee? 

And shall they perish utterly, 
Upon whose graves I climb so high ? 


Say, shall I not at least attain 
Some height, from whence the Past is clear, 
In whose immortal atmosphere 
I shall behold my Dead again ? 
—Bayard Taylor. 
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FROM BIRD LIFE. 
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The Arbutus. 


When April showers are over, Its pilgrim lovers perished, 
And gentle breezes play, Full many a year ago, 
Amid the myriad blossoms Yet all its lovers cherish, 
That seek the light of day, The flower ‘twas theirs to know. 


Low in the virgin grasses, So ‘neath the woodland shadow, 
A dainty bloom is born, When birds begin to sing, 
Upon each petal bearing They gather ever gladly 
The lovely blush of morn. This darling gift of spring. 


—]. B. M. Wright. 
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